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tHe Shall Feed His Flock Like a Shepherd” 


“He shall feed his flock like a shepherd: he shall gather the lambs with his 
arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with 
young.”—Isaiah 40:11. 









God had made a covenant with Israel, His people. Israel had fallen short of her part of the 
covenant many times, but God still remained faithful and true to His part—He was still their God 
and was always with them. To them He was still their Guardian and Guide—their Shepherd. How 
comforting the mere mention of the word shepherd must have been to Israel! Here was a word, the 
full meaning of which all Israelites could grasp, for, on the whole, Israel was a nation of sheep 
tenders. With the word shepherd, certain qualities of character immediately were realized—faith- 
fulness, tenderness, willingness for sacrifice, simplicity, and love. In addition to these were the 
physical attributes of strength and fearlessness of bodily harm. 








Israel knew that the shepherd was a covenanter. God was their Shepherd. How clear and satis- 
fying to them this was! They were His; He would be faithful to them, would watch over them and 
care for them in tenderness. As a shepherd was willing to sacrifice himself for his sheep, so was 
God willing to give of Himself for them. Here they would receive simple, untainted care, for a 
good shepherd lived a plain and simple life. And they would be loved. God, their Shepherd, would 
love them to the extent that He would fearlessly protect them and save them from evil—just as 
David had so valiantly saved the lamb from the lion’s mouth. Oh, they were happy! 










Handel, in “The Messiah,” relays the calm, peaceful, yet sustaining notes that a shepherd might 
have piped while reclining on some smooth, rolling hill, dotted with white, fleecy sheep. The notes 
sing their way into the human heart—just as the words take hold and sustain the heart of God’s 


people. 






“He shall feed his flock like a shepherd.” In such a simple way of stating it, here was and is for 
us today comfort, radiating love, and security. We, in our highly mechanized, fast-moving civili- 
zation, are not so far advanced that we cannot slow down and, by our imaginations, transfer our- 
selves into this peaceful, rural atmosphere—so full of meaning. 






Man, through the ages, has turned to God, the Shepherd, for refuge and shelter from the blasts 
and dangers of the world. God has sought out His people when they strayed too far. He has gath- 
ered the young and weak ones to His bosom, and has nurtured them until they were strong. 
Through Jesus Christ, the greatest of all sacrifices was made for all time, for all people, and is 
claimed by all who trust and believe in Him. Yes, He has been and is a strong Shepherd, a loving 
Shepherd. 







Let us dethrone ourselves and be to Him as sheep, submitting ourselves to His comfort, to His 
radiating love, and to His security. Let us stay close to the good Shepherd and listen to the notes of 
salvation and life that He pipes to us. Let us lead other sheep to our Shepherd—to His tenderness 
and love. Let us love our Shepherd more dearly every day, for “we are his people, and the sheep 
of his pasture. Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise: be thankful 
unto him, and bless his name. For the Lord is good; his mercy is everlasting; and his truth endur- 
eth to all generations.” 








Rejoice with song! 





“He shall feed his flock like a shepherd: he shall gather the lambs with his 
arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with 
young.” 





—Prepared by Satty SuE STEPHENSON. 
































































You Will Wish 
to Read 


Dr. Fulton’s survey of our 
mission fields. You will find 
in it the latest information 
on postwar conditions. This 
survey will be concluded in 
the September issue. 





“Youth Does It Again” by 
Mary Bartelt Leader, It is the 
story of a youth class that is 
doing things and _ going 
places. 


The article by Dr. Crane 
on “Marriage Counseling as a 
Clergyman Sees It.” It is a 
sane, wise, and helpful dis- 
cussion of a difficult subject. 





The circle program article 
for the month, “The Respon- 
sibility of Christian Women 
in Today’s World.” It is 
thought-provoking and ear- 
nest. 


About two great Home 
Mission schools, Highland- 
Stuart Robinson and Caddo 
Valley Academy. The results 
of the work of these schools 
are amazing considering the 
investment in them which the 
Church has made. 





“These Things Have Been 
Done.” You will be exceed- 
ingly interested in the wide 
variety of activities of the 
Women’s Auxiliaries of the 
Church which it describes. 





“Looking Ahead with Our 
College Students,” by Mr. 
Gordon of Westminster Col- 
lege. If you are planning to 
go to college this fall, it will 
give you help on many prob- 
lems. 
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HROUGH ALL THE WAR YEARS THE CHURCH HAS 

held the hope that the end of the conflict would 

usher in a new day of missionary challenge and 
op ortunity. For scores of missionaries, driven by 
war from their fields of work, the termination of the 
conflict offered the promise of a return to their 
labors across the sea. For many young people whose 
missionary training had been interrupted by a call 
to the armed services, the war’s end promised an 
early resumption of their preparation for Missions 
and the inauguration of their life work. For mis- 
sionaries on the field, the termination of the war 
seemed to be the harbinger of many good things— 
furloughs long deferred could now be taken, re- 
inforcements, longingly and patiently awaited, 
would now be arriving; the lurking dangers of mines 


mony of our missionaries that they have never 
known the spirit of missionary concern and inquiry 
to be as earnest as it is in the church today; and not 
in the church only, but among the public generally. 
The American G. I. has brought back a new witness 
to missions, the result of his firsthand examination. 
There is a new recognition that the trouble with the 
world has been fundamentally spiritual and that only 
a spiritual solution will suffice. Political leaders, com- 
mentators, statesmen, and military men have reit- 
erated this conviction, asserting that false beliefs 
have been behind the aggression that threatened the 
world. General MacArthur has even declared that 
the problem is fundamentally “theological.” 

The tremendous and terrifying power of the ma- 
terial instruments that were used in the war, cul- 


The Supreme Hour 


By C. DARBY FULTON* 


and submarines would soon be gone; travel would 
be possible without the uncertainties and delays of 
war; and plans for expansion, held in abeyance or 
delayed by war’s interruptions, could soon be under- 
taken with vigor and enthusiasm. 

To be sure, all these hopes have not met with 
full and immediate realization. The war, regardless 
of the official date of its termination, cannot be writ- 
ten off as one would erase a legend from a slate. The 
world does not spring to complete convalescence in 
one day from its bed of dire illness and despair. 
Nevertheless, we are grateful to God that already, 
in these few months since the war came to a close, 
the conditions that surround the missionary enter- 
prise have begun to improve and the long-awaited 


inauguration of a vigorous missionary advance is 
definitely under way. 


The Church Is Concerned 


‘That there is a widespread and vital interest in 
missions throughout the church seems too evident 
to be questioned. It is the all but unanimous testi- 


LS 
* th y . . . . . 
Executive Secretary, Executive Committee of Foreign Missions. 
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minating in the atomic bomb, has had a sobering 
effect on the thoughts of men. For the first time 
many have seen the utter peril of material power 
without God. They now know that the amazing 
scientific and technological achievements of the war 
period are merely the instruments of man’s annihila- 
tion unless they are accompanied by proper motiva- 
tion and spiritual control. The question is being 
asked, “Can civilization control the forces she has 
created?” And the answer comes, more generally 
accepted than ever before, that spiritual forces are 
the truly governing factors of life and that any hope 
for the civilization of tomorrow must reckon on 
that fact. 


The Return to the Far East 


While the reoccupation of our Far Eastern fields 
and the rehabilitation of the work there is a mis- 
sionary task of prodigious proportions that may 
require years to fulfill, it is a cause for gratification 
that the process is already under way. After years 
of retreat in China, Japan, and Korea, when we were 
forced by war conditions to give ground yard by 
yard until we had effected a complete missionary 
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withdrawal, it is immensely stimulating to be mov- 
ing out once again, extending our boundaries and 
enlarging the scope of the work. 

Throughout the war period an effort has been 
made to anticipate the circumstances that would 
confront us at its close and to be ready to move at 
the first opportunity. It was recognized that changes 
of a major character would have occurred in our 
Far Eastern fields and that we should plan for the 
sending of small committees on survey as soon as 
the war was over to make a firsthand appraisal of 
the situation in each field and to recommend to the 
Executive Committee the immediate measures that 
should be taken. This is being done. Immediately 
following the termination of hostilities, special con- 
ferences of our Far Eastern missionaries were held 
in Nashville in October, 1945; Survey Committees 
were set up for each of our Asiatic fields and were 
authorized to proceed at the earliest possible date to 
these lands for a study of our whole work in the 
light of contemporary conditions. 

We offer herewith a brief statement of the situa- 
tion in each field. 


CHINA 


The way has opened more rapidly for our return 
to China than we had dared to hope. Already fifteen 
of our China missionaries are back on the field; 
twelve more are at this writing (April 5) on the Pa- 
cific en route to Shanghai; and still four others have 
been approved for sailing. Our China Survey Com- 
mittee held its first meeting on the field on March 
27, and its most important recommendation is a call 
for the sending of 32 additional missionaries at the 
earliest possible moment. The arrival of this entire 
group on the field would give us a missionary force 
in China of sixty-five. This is a far cry from the days 
of our maximum strength when our China force 
numbered approximately two hundred, but it is an 
excellent beginning toward the reclamation of that 
work which for a time, under the stress of war, we 
were forced to relinquish. 

It has been necessary to face realistically the 
fantastic increase in the cost of living in China. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that the expense in terms 
of American dollars of maintaining a missionary in 
China is from four to six times as much as it was 
in prewar days. There is an acute shortage of food, 
fuel, and housing, and missionaries can be sent out 
only when adequate assurances can be had that these 
essentials of living can be provided. 

There has not been time as yet to receive an of- 
ficial and detailed estimate of the damage that has 
been done to Mission property—schools, hospitals, 
churches, homes, and auxiliary installations. How- 
ever, even the early reports that have come to us on 
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the basis of a quick examination in all but one of oy, JpStnt? | 
China stations reveals an appalling loss. Many build. J E™PC!° 
ings have been completely destroyed, razed by fire standin 
or deliberately torn down. Other buildings are ogy. H 
seriously damaged that their renovation and repair cumin 
would be a questionable investment. Even wher % "° 
walls and foundations of buildings remain virtually i death 
intact, there has been unbelievable mutilation ang fg cate" 
destruction of the interior. Floors, window frames, MP! 
staircases, shelves, doors, furniture, and all wood. Mg °Ve™! 
work have been completely torn out and used for ting 
fuel. Nothing remains except the stone or brick Mm %¢ 4" 
shells. Compounds have fallen into disorder, and J ¢ 2° 
years of work will be required to restore former fp het &™ 
conditions. of di 
The physical scene, it must be admitted, is not too which 
encouraging. But against this darker background the J Plé tk 
missionary sees other things that stimulate and §% !0"S! 
hearten him: the steadfastness that Chinese Chris. Me be def 
tians have shown through all the crisis; their re- 3% safe 
markable growth in self-support and self-reliance; strikin 
the undisguised delight with which they have wel- being 
comed the missionaries back; the prospect of a new State 
and richer fellowship with these splendid fellow be- “ethic 
lievers; the openheartedness of China as a whole to °° 
the Christian gospel; the thrill of facing China’s new #& CP'S 
day with the wholly adequate gospel of the adequate J $'2™ 
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“a da al siona’ 
It was not surprising that even the optimists 


ap Sea Be expec 
among us looked with misgiving upon the postwar a 
prospects for Christian missions in Japan. There +1 
might be opportunity in China and Korea, we & 
thought; but in Japan, hardly. It would be too much win 
to expect that the fierce hatreds and resentments of iene 
war could be forgotten in a generation, and the out- W 
look for Christian progress in the Japan of tomor- i 
row seemed dark. field 
One of the surprising developments in the post- pase 
war situation has been the strangely friendly rel & 
tionship that appears to exist between the Japanese ie 
people and the American forces of occupation. Re- W) 
ports from Japan indicate more than a mere sub- ‘ 
mission of acquiescence on the part of the people to po 
the situation. There is something almost cordial in nie 
the impression that the American G.I. has made on nti 
the Japanese and which the Japanese, in turn, has 
made on the American soldier. Assurances are com- of 
ing to Mission Boards in America from the churches 
and Christians of Japan that the return of mission” Fy, 
aries is eagerly awaited, and that a sincere and whole- ; 
hearted welcome is in store for them. t 
General MacArthur has shown great statesman- nig 
ship in the handling of the delicate question of how “a 


to deal with the Emperor and with the cult of state 
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Shinto that had grown up around the fiction of the 
Emperor's divinity. He has revealed a keen under- 
sanding of Japanese patriotic and religious psychol- 
soy. He has recognized, with fine insight and dis- 
crimination, this fundamental thing: that while it 
was not necessary for the Emperor to be put to 
death for his war guilt, being in no sense in the same 
category with Mussolini or Hitler; nor that the Em- 
peror should be deposed from his position as the 
sovereign ruler of the Japanese people; there was one 
thing that had to go if the fangs of Japan were to 
be drawn—the traditional emperor concept had to 
be abolished. If Japan was to be allowed to retain 
her emperor, he must be stripped of those elements 
of divinity, inviolability, and absoluteness with 
which he had been clothed in the minds of his peo- 
ple, the mythology that supported these concep- 
tions must be eradicated, and the emperor idea must 
be deflated to the point where it could be regarded 
as safe. These measures are being carried out in a 
striking manner. The Emperor is well on his way to 
being reduced to the stature of an ordinary man, 
state Shinto has been abrogated, textbooks on 
“ethics” which have been used in Japanese schools 
to indoctrinate pupils in the ethico-religious con- 
cepts of Shinto are being suppressed and a new pro- 
gram of education is being inaugurated, looking 
toward a complete mental and moral re-orientation 


| of Japanese youth. 


The implications in all this for the Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise are very significant. With an un- 
expectedly cordial attitude on the part of the Jap- 
anese people, both Christian and non-Christian, and 
with the removal of some of the most formidable 
obstacles to Christian progress in Japan, the post- 
war prospects for Christian missions in that land 
are indeed brighter than many had dared to hope. 

While we have not succeeded as yet in getting 
any member of our Japan Survey Committee to the 
held, permission not yet having been granted for 
missionaries to return, two of our missionaries who 
are serving with the occupying forces are already on 
the field: Major Lardner W. Moore and Rev. Percy 
W. Buchanan. : 

It seems likely that two members of an interde- 
nominational survey committee of six will be per- 
mitted to proceed to Japan within the next few 
weeks. We believe that with the arrival of these 


men on the field the way will open soon for others 
to follow. 


KOREA 


Singularly, in this land of Korea, where it was 
expected that the coming of the liberators would 
be hailed with wild enthusiasm and joy, the prob- 
lems of the occupation appear to be especially acute 
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and the internal situation quite confused. Several 
factors are contributing to this confusion: One is 
that Korea is divided under two jurisdictions, the 
Russians controlling that part north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel of latitude and the United States the 
part south of that line. The absence of normal com- 
munications between the two parts, and the differ- 
ences in political ideology that characterize the 
United States and the Soviet Union, only serve to 
complicate the difficulties involved. Moreover, since 
Korea has had no government of her own since 
1910, this is a time for the wildest conflict of op- 
posing claims by parties and pretenders of every 
description. There is much disorder and lawlessness. 
Disease is rife; food is scarce; merchandise is not to 
be had; inflation has reached unheard-of levels. The 
whole economic, political, social, and religious life 
of the people is seriously affected. The Koreans are 
growing restive under the situation and are won- 
dering whether they have merely exchanged one 
set of conquerors for new ones. 

In the midst of these distressing and forbidding 
circumstances, it is encouraging to know that the 
Christian church in Korea has lived through its or- 
deal of great trial and persecution, that the first 
official act of one of the presbyteries in Korea was 
to repudiate compromises that had been made under 
persecution and duress while the Japanese regime 
was in control; that the Christians of Korea are 
calling importunately for the early return of the 
missionaries; and that the church gives promise of 
occupying a prominent place of leadership in the 
life and thought of the new Korea. 

Dr. R. M. Wilson, who is serving with the military 
government in Korea, is the only missionary of our 
group who is now on the field. But at the present 
writing two others, Rev. Wn. A. Linton and Rev. 
D. J. Cumming, D.D., have received their official 
authorizations to proceed to Korea and, have sailed 
from San Francisco. Permissions will be forthcom- 
ing, we believe, for others as soon as satisfactory as- 
surances can be given the military authorities in 
Korea that the missionaries will be self-sufficient as 
to food, fuel, clothing, and housing, and will not 
be dependent upon military sources for their sup- 
plies. 

Reports received from Dr. Wilson, who has made 
a quick survey of the condition of our property at 
each of our five stations in Korea, indicate that 
here, as in China, we have suffered losses that can be 
replaced only at great cost. There has not been the 
wholesale destruction of brick, mortar, and stone 
that took place in China, but our institutional build- 
ings and missionary residences in Korea have in 
many cases been badly mutilated. No accurate es- 
timate can be made at this time of the amount that 
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will be needed to put them into usable and living and to labor. The relative value of the American 
condition, but the sum will be an impressive one. At dollar is being held down deliberately by the mij. 
present, major repairs are out of the question be- tary authorities in order to prevent further inflation 
cause materials are not available, and when repairs in Korea. 

later become possible we shall have to undertake 

them under abnormal expense both as to materials (To be continued in the September issue of the Survey 
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People, people, people, everywhere people who have never heard—people 
who will never hear the Word of Life unless we hasten to take it to them. 


Back to North Kiangsu! 


Tue TRIP, WHICH CARRIED ME THROUGH A LARGE 
section of our North Kiangsu vineyard, gave me a 
wonderful opportunity to observe the vast sweep of 
our work, and left me with an overwhelming im- 


| pression of the wide expanse of the harvest field and 


of the almost numberless multitudes of the un- 
reached. People, people, people, everywhere people 
who have never heard—people who will never hear 
the Word of Life, unless we hasten to take it to 
them. The outstanding impulse born of these trips is 
that of urgency. The throngs of people seem to be 
crying out: “Come now and help us”; “Give us a 
chance now”; “Give us the Bread of Life and the 
Water of Life mow, before it is everlastingly too 
late”; “Now is the time, give us the gospel now.” 

The last few weeks have been truly nerve-rack- 
ing. Every day at Haichow, individuals and groups 
came for conferences about every sort of problem, 
and the moment I went outside anywhere, whether 
in Haichow or to outstations, hordes of people sur- 
rounded me, and it was difficult to even move about. 
Many came because of pure curiosity, many with 
hope for help, and many others because of genuine 
interest. In the outstation chapels, it was difficult to 
find a place to stand to preach, because the crowds 
packed the buildings and the outside yards. I can 
appreciate more than ever why the Lord had to get 
into a boat and push off a little way into the water 
in order to be able to talk to the multitudes, on 
many occasions. 


What It Takes 


This time, many of the Chinese leaders had 
warned me that dire threats had been made against 
Americans. Just outside Panpu, fifteen miles from 
Haichow, I entered “No man’s land.” For some rea- 
son, on that day, the vanguards were farther back 
in the territory than usual, so that the first of the 
soldiers that I encountered, were not far from 
Tunghsin, our next outstation after Panpu. The 
Place of meeting them was next to a mountain, in 
one of the wildest parts of the country, not far from 
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By WILLIAM C. McLAUCHLIN* 


the place at which the bandits killed Mr. Vinson. 
This was one of the most dangerous times of the 
whole trip. The soldiers who stopped me evidently 
couldn’t read, so the pass I had did not help any. 
They ordered me to stop and asked what I was 
doing there. I told them I was visiting the Christian 
churches and preaching the gospel. They said: “You 
stay right here. You don’t go any farther.” It looked 
like it was going to be just that, too. However, af- 
ter much arguing, and much more praying, as the 
arguing waxed hot, the soldier who was detaining 
me turned his head to speak to another soldier, and 
I told the rickshaw man to go ahead. We had gotten 
some feet away before the soldier turned toward me 
again. He said something, with threatening looks, 
which I could not hear. I called back to him that I 
was going on to Tunghsin. He didn’t shoot, and I 
didn’t stop, so [ was on my way. 


Shambles 


Tunghsin was a regular armed camp. The chapel 
was surrounded by heavily armed barricades. When 
I went into the chapel area many soldiers followed 
me in there, and I saw that the best thing for me to 
do was to go somewhere else and try to see some of 
the church leaders. I finally saw some of them in 
another part of the place. The chapel buildings had 
not been seriously damaged. 

When I reached Yangchiachi, I went to the place 
where I thought the chapel was, but could not find it- 
I finally asked a bystander where I could find the 
Christian church. He said, “You are standing right 
where it was.” Where the chapel and other build- 
ings had been was just an empty space with rubble 
lying all around. This had been one of the best- 
equipped outstations in the whole Haichow field, 
with many spacious buildings in the enclosure. 

When I reached Hsiaochientshi about dark one 
night, I told the rickshaw men that they must have 
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mistaken the place and the town must be still far- 
ther on. Some men who were standing by said, “No, 
this is the place.” The last time I had been there, it 
was a thriving town almost a mile long with many 
substantial brick buildings. I could see only about 
four or five mud houses. Seeing my perplexity, the 
bystanders said that what I saw was all that was left 
of the former prosperous town. Such is the price of 
war. 


City of Taichow 


As the station of Taichow has been visited by 
others who have no doubt made a report, I will make 
a very brief report on the buildings. The Lancaster 
residence was damaged to some extent, mostly nat- 
ural deterioration. Some timbers under the floors 
seemed to be in bad condition. The gatehouse had 
been torn down in order to widen the side lane. The 
ladies’ residence was in better condition, with com- 
parative little damage. The Richardson residence 
was in still better condition, having suffered very 
little. Some of the Chinese houses were rather badly 
damaged. The Price residence was in fair condition. 
Most of the glass was in and some of the water sys- 
tem was still intact. The Japanese had evidently 
made a rather clean sweep of the things in the 
residences. Among the things left were two damaged 
pianos, one in the Price house and one in the Rich- 
ardson house. 


Spiritual Side of the Picture 


From Mr. Sang, the pastor, I learned that the 
Taichow church has two elders and seven deacons, 
three of whom are women. The church has an out- 
post at Han Chia Tao Chiao. The preacher there, 
Mr. Chi, supports himself. The Taichow church has 
a fine prospect for the future. 

Neither Pastor Hwang nor Pastor Sang could 
give me a very good picture of the Taichow country 
field as a whole, but from what I could gather from 
them (the reason they could not tell accurately 
about the whole field is because they have not been 
able to get out into the field as they would like to 
do) the situation is about as follows: The four or- 
ganized churches at Taichow, Tungtai, An Feng, 
and Taihsing, seem to be making good progress, 
with their self-support well developed. The number 
of places actually having services was not quite clear, 
but the nearest I could get to the actual situation 
seemed to indicate that six or seven places, besides 
the four organized churches, are still open and six 
or seven preachers besides the four ordained men 
are still in the field. 

This is another vast territory sending out an ur- 
gent call for reapers for this harvest field. On the 
road from Taichow to Chinkiang, I was again 
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greatly impressed by the wide sweep of our tern. 
tory and the inviting unoccupied fields. 


At Yencheng 


In Yencheng, the small group of members j 
meeting in the home of Mr. Liu Kwei Rung’s son, 
who seems to be the only active officer left there 
He is a deacon. The prospects in the country field 
of the Yencheng Station seem to be much better 
than in Yencheng City. In the whole of this station 
field, there is a story of the widespread destruction 
by the Japanese and their puppets and of great dif. 
ficulties under their administration. 


Observations 

In the past I have been over much of our North 
Kiangsu territory by auto and by motorcycle, and 
sometimes by slower means of travel. This time | 
have looked upon some of it from the vantage point 
of a plane, but nearly all of it has been covered by 
the slow-moving horsecarts, and rickshaws, and 
slow boats, and foot power. From this close ob- 
servation of the whole field comes the conviction 
that we have the greatest opportunity ever pre- 
sented to a church. Starting at Suchowfu and tr 
versing the Sutsien, Tsingkiangpu, and Hwaian 
fields, that four-station territory must have at least 
7,000,000 inhabitants. Beginning at Haichow and 
covering the Yencheng, Taichow, and Chinkiang 
fields, there must be 9,000,000 people. Of this 16; 
000,000 souls, at least 15,000,000 would have to be 
classified as unreached. It is not often that a church 
has such a wide area and so many people as we have, 
with no complications with other Protestant 
churches—no work of any kind being done. Such 
a situation is staggering when we realize that all 
these millions are waiting for us to give them a 
chance to live. 


Challenging Opportunity—Crushing 
Responsibility 

As these two trips were made from the northern 
to the southern extremities of our field, as the eye 
was kept busy with the fields of waving grain, the 
people who tend these fields, the houses they oc- 
cupy, the clothing they wear, the food they eat, 
the money they spend, one impression was over 
whelming, namely: Poverty in the north and 
PLeNty in the south. The impression as to spiritual 
things was just the reverse. ; 

The overall picture is one of Cryinc NEED with 
many and varied critical problems together making 
up a CHALLENGING OpportuNntTy which, for ou! 
Church, constitutes a CRUSHING RESPONSIBILITY. The 
cost of carrying on the work in China now 1s stag- 
gering, but the cost of not carrying it on is fa 
greater. 
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Davidson and China 


The Y.M.C.A. of Davidson College put on a drive for rehabilitation in 
China and contributed the sum of $2,025. Rev. FRANK A. Brown, D.D., our 
missionary now in Suchowfu, was on the point of leaving this country for 
China and visited Davidson, telling of the great need out there. The follow- 
ing is a communication just recently received by Mr. Newron SPENCER, 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. at Davidson College, from Dr. Brown, dated 


May 5, 1946. 


YouR GOOD LETTER TELLING OF THE INCREASED IN- 
terest in Missions on the part of the students and of 
their generous gift encouraged me greatly. Since sail- 
ing ] have written you two, if not three, letters. 

Last night our Survey Committee allocated the 
students’ gift, and I am writing you at once by air 
mail, hoping that this may reach you before com- 
mencement. You were amused at the thought of 
your gift exchanging for a million dollars. Well, the 
actual rate will bring in now more than four million. 
But don’t let that excite you, for the actual purchas- 
ing power of the American dollar in terms of Chinese 
commodities is less than ever before. However, the 
timeliness of the gift compensates for that. Here is 
the picture, subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee, of which I have no doubt. I am sending 
acopy of this to Dr. Kerr Taylor. 


Suchowfu High School 
Suchowfu Hospital 
Suchowfu Girls’ School 
Hsiao Hsien Chapel and 


Dormitories 


$2,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
200,000.00 


150,000.00 


The High School 


Seven hundred students; coeducational, curricu- 
lum similar to average school in U. S.; built, owned, 
supported and run entirely by Chinese Presbytery; 
faculty entirely, Chinese; buildings are one-story, 
brick, cheaply constructed and in bad repair. This 
fund will doubtless be used in repairing same. The 
school has had a heroic and tragic history, being 
occupied by Japanese soldiers for the past eight 
years, and badly damaged by them. Many of the 
students are boarders coming from a wide area. It 
is, of course, a Christian school, with many of the 
faculty Christians. The principal is our leading min- 
ister, a man of great executive ability. A few days 
ago they moved back into the old buildings amid 
a great rejoicing, but the buildings are fearfully di- 
lapidated. Your gift will lift them up. Will try to 
send you some snapshots of them. : 


AUGUST, 1946 


By FRANK A. BROWN 


The Hospital 


This is the hospital that I told the students about, 
founded by Drs. Grier and McFadyen (a Davidson 
man); 150 beds with 200 other patients daily, over- 
crowded, staffed by four Chinese doctors. It has 
had a wonderful history, running continuously all 
through the Japanese occupation, with the preach- 
ing and teaching of the gospel every day. Vor five 
years they have had no major repa'rs and equipment. 
Instruments, etc., are simply worn out. Your gift 
will be used for these two purposes. Miss Margaret 
Wood, R.N., is now in charge of certain depart- 
ments of the hospital and is working wonders by 
increasing the efficiency and morale of the whole 
staff. The women of North Carolina Synodical sent 
us a fine supply of white cross supplies five years 
ago, which have been stored in Shanghai and which 
by the mercy of God came through the war in per- 
fect condition. One of the buildings was given by 
the Blue family of Raeford, North Carolina, and 
another by Mr. and Mrs. Rogers of Winston-Salem. 


The Mary Stevens Memorial Girls’ School 


A primary school with 1,200 students; fine build- 
ings but with leaky roofs. This gift will repair those 
roofs. To show you how conservative we are about 
spending money, this school has 400 broken window 
panes in it, which we are not repairing at this time 
as building costs are so high, but we hope to get the 
money from somewhere later. Our special rehabilita- 
tion fund that our whole Church is now raising so 
generously will not go near as far as we expected 
because of these fantastic building costs. We worked 
till midnight last night trying to stretch them out 
to cover our thirteen stations, but they would not 
stretch. So you can appreciate how welcome this gift 
from Davidson men is. This will patch these roofs 
before the heavy summer rains. I was over at the 
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school the other day and it was a sight to behold—a 
gang of carpenters were patching the broken desks 
and benches. The school spent $250,000.00 from their 
tuition fees for repairs. The school is entirely on its 
own, though the buildings are owned by the Mis- 
sion. Miss Lois Young of Anderson, South Carolina, 
was principal of the school and she expects to return 
to China soon. 


The Hsiao Hsien Property 


This city, 17 miles from Suchowfu, was burned 
to a cinder by the Japanese and later the Com- 
munists came and, finding nothing left to burn, pro- 
ceeded to tear down the old city wall. They just had 
to find something to tear down, you see. About the 
only decent building spared in the whole city is our 
lovely spacious church, the gift of the Misses Leslie 
and Mrs. Ross of Concord, North Carolina. My son, 
a lieutenant in the Signal Corps, drove me out there 
the other day in a jeep, though we had to secure a 
pass from the Communists before entering their ter- 
ritory. We found the church and other buildings 
wonderfully preserved, but the roofs were leaking 


and the outside wall about to fall down. Your gif 
will remedy that and put new hope into these deso. 
late, stricken people who have lost all. We thank yoy 
and thank the Lord—no, we thank the Lord ang 
thank you, His servants. For years our family made 
one of the buildings on this property our winter 
headquarters (as Caesar used to call it, but I dare 
not try to quote the Latin phrase to you). It is the 
finest piece of property in our whole country field, 
and it would have been a pity to see it further dam. 
aged after being spared so long. 


Well, that is all. I hope you will approve of the 
way we expect to use your money—and use it 


quickly. 


I think the part of your fine letter that will live 
longest in my memory is what you say about the 
dedication to a life of service on the part of the men 
of Davidson—or some of them. As a man gets older 
he feels bound to look behind and see who is coming 
to take his place. So come on, gentlemen, there is 
plenty of room out here. 





Rev. Dr. Israel F. Gueiros 


Dr. Isrart F. Gueiros, OF OUR PRESBYTERIAN 
Church in Recife, Brazil, who is visiting in the 
United States, epitomizes in a remarkable way, in 
himself and in his family, the vital growing spirit of 
the Brazilian evangelical movement. His grand- 
parents were converted through the ministry of the 
first evangelical missionaries to Pernambuco, and his 
is the second generation in the family to be repre- 
sented in the ministry. There have been eight pastors 
from the one family: Dr. Gueiros’ father, two 
uncles, three cousins, a brother-in-law, and Dr. 
Gueiros himself. 

Ordained when he was twenty-three years of age, 
Dr. Gueiros has been in the ministry fifteen years. 
During this period his ability and influence have won 
him recognition throughout the church, as evidenced 
by his election to a position comparable to that of 
moderator in the Synod of the North. 

Dr. Gueiros, in addition to being a pastor in 
Recife and president of the Synod of the North of 
the Presbyterian Church of Brazil, is a practicing 
physician. After his ordination Dr. Gueiros studied 
medicine in order to be able to meet the physical as 
well as the spiritual needs of the evangelical com- 
munity. 

One of the visitors at the meeting of the General 
Assembly in Montreat was Dr. Gueiros. He brought 
greetings to the Assembly from the Presbyterian 
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Church in Brazil, and gave a thrilling testimony to 
the value of Protestant missionary work in that 
country. 
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\WHEN YOU HAVE ALL DAY BEEN MEETING THE SIMPLE 
country people, whose names you do not know, who 
stop you on the street and with beaming faces tell 
you how glad they are to see you back; when at one 
of the many ceremonies of welcome one man speaks 
of you throughout his remarks as a “bright star,” 
and another says that all through the dark years (he 
means from 1937-1941, when we Americans and the 
Japanese were here at the same time) when Mr. 
Allison appeared it was as if the sun had broken 
through the clouds; when the afternoon has been 
spent entirely in the entertaining of visitors and the 
advising of an old student who has said he waited 
only for your word to make an important decision; 
when you come in and find on your desk, after sup- 
per, a letter from a precious, eager little saint who 


S couldn’t leave her country school to come up for a 


vist—who breaks out in the middle of her letter 
with: “May almighty God Himself be with you; 
make your strength be as your day; put His rich, 
abundant grace in overflowing increase in your 
heart”—then you say, “Lord, why was this fullness 
of jov and blessing thrust upon me who at first 
would have refused it—this overflowing grace of 
being a foreign missionary?” 


This Is Our Master’s Business 
Yes, folks, from the magistrate on down, they are 
glad to see us; and we believe the way is open for 


| the best year we have ever known. Favor is deceit- 


ful, of course, but with these precious ones who are 
one with us in Christ, it is the loving favor that is 
better than silver and gold. 

We at Kiangyin have the proud distinction, which 


*Missionary to China. 


What They Say of Us 


By ANDREW ALLISON* 


we exhibit somewhat as a barefoot does his sore toe, 
of having had the greatest destruction of property 
in any station—and that, too, at.a time when the 
U. S. dollar has a very low purchasing power. Yes- 
terday I paid CNC 1,000 for a haircyt, and while 
that was only fifty cents in our money, which is 
no less than I should have paid in the U. S., that is 
ten times what I should have paid in 1940. So with 
schools and hospital lying largely waste—especially 
the latter—and the people crying to us to have both 
opened, we Presbyterians must pull all together. 
UNRRA will help, but this is our Master’s business. 
Let’s go! 

The brightest spot of all—and the whole future 
is as bright as the promises of God—is that there are 
so many beautiful young lives laying themselves on 
the altar. From our own boys and girls whom we 
know and love and trust, we have now available the 
first high-school faculty we have ever had. Many 
have ripened and sweetened during these hard years. 
I hear of a humble Christian far in the country, who 
is lame and has not been able even to go to church. 
A dear boy, who recently visited him, tells me that 
not only has the man himself kept the faith, but also 
his ardent Buddhist mother has come to Christ! 

On Sunday I had the joy of preaching my first 
Chinese sermon in more than four years. A blessed 
privilege! I shall have much to tell when I have been 
about the country a bit and visited the churches, as 
I hope to do soon. 





News About Our Missionaries 


Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. Poole expect to return to 
their work in Africa on June 19, when they will 
leave New York by air. 


Miss Gertrude Mason sailed from New Orleans 


on May 20 for Brazil, where she will resume her 
work at Recife. 


Rev. W. A. Linton and Rev. D. J. Cumming have 
left for the West Coast where they are awaiting 


transportation to Korea, as members of the Korea 
Survey Committee. 


Rev. William A. Mcllwaine has recently received 


his honorable discharge from the army, in which he 
served as chaplain. : 


AUGUST, 1946 


Rev. W. A. Ross of our Mexico Mission and the 
former Mrs. Carl S. Matthews, widow of the late 
Rev. Carl S. Matthews, were married on May 21, 
1946, at Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky, with the Rev. Teunis E. Gouwens, D.D.., 
officiating. Mrs. Ross has been housemother at the 
seminary for the last several years, and she and Dr. 
Ross have many friends throughout the Church who 
will be interested in their marriage. They left im- 
mediately after the ceremony by car for Mexico. 


News has reached the Foreign Mission office of 
the engagement of Miss Clara S. Hammond to 
Rev. George Reed Stuart, Jr. Their marriage will 
take place this summer in the Belgian Congo, Africa, 
where both are serving as our missionaries. 
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The Century Class, University Presbyterian Church, Austin, Texas 


gts, 
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DOES IT AGAIN! 


By MARY BARTELT LEADER 


“Licuts! Camera! Action!” WHILE THE YOUNG 
cameraman cranks his instrument wildly, a red-hot 
Injun battle rages at the edge of the clearing. The 
redskins are attacking a pitifully frail stockade be- 
hind which white men in the garb of our Puritan 
fathers man their flintlocks and muskets, while busy 
little women in long skirts and demure white caps 
reload the guns. Indians and colonists perish in 
quarts of catsup blood. Arrows whizz through the 
air and the muzzles of the guns are smoking. On the 
sidelines, near the camera, a tall, shaggy-haired man 
with kindly blue eyes dances with excitement. His 
shirt sleeves are rolled up and he rubs his hands 
enthusiastically. 

Hollywood? Not at all. This is Austin, Texas, and 
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the Century Class of the University Presbyterian 
Church is filming its annual movie classic under the 
direction of the class founder and guardian angel, 
Walter E. Long, manager of the Austin Chamber ot 
Commerce. 

All too often young people from Christian homes, 
who have been brought up in Sunday school as 
well as the church, feel that they have been grad- 
uated from the former when they leave high school. 
So they have an extra hour’s sleep on Sunday morn- 
ing and often forget church as well as Sunday school. 

Shocking commentary on modern youth? Not in 
the least. Perhaps they are right in their conjecture 
that they have outgrown Sunday school because, un 
fortunately, in many cases that is just what has hap- 
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pened when Sunday school has failed to grow up 
with the adolescents. Often church schools have 
nothing to offer the young person of college age. 

That is how I felt when I entered the University 
of Texas at Austin. We had just moved to that city 
and when we started attending University Presbyte- 
rian Church, I told Mother I considered myself old 
enough to dispense with Sunday school and I would 
00 only to church hereafter. Of course, this brought 
2 protest. In the end the car won out. My parents 
gave me the choice of riding to Sunday school with 
them or walking to church. I was stymied. Reluct- 
antly, the next Sunday morning, I walked into a 
room with the sign “Century Class” above the door. 

“Good morning, you’re a visitor, aren’t you? 
We're awfully glad to see you and hope you'll come 
back,” said a tall, good-looking lad who had grabbed 
my hand. He led me to a table where my name, ad- 
dress, and other vital statistics were taken down, in- 
troducing me to everyone at the same time until I 
was somewhat confused. After this, he took me to 
the door of a larger room where I was met by a man 
with one of the kindest faces I had ever seen. His 
gray hair was slightly tousled, as if he had just run 
his hand through it, and his keen blue eyes seemed 
to know all about me right away. Maybe he even 
guessed that I didn’t expect much out of Sunday 
school. 


and worst clothes. Hoboes! In Sunday school? 

The lesson was taught by a tall, youngish man 
with unruly red hair, blue eves, and a wide erin. | 
found out later that he was DeWitt Reddick, profes- 
sor of journalism at the university, and a former 
student of the class. He told the story of the prodigal 
son in a way in which I had never heard it before; 
the lad who went out and squandered his father’s 
inheritance in evil company came alive; he might 
have been any one of the youths seated around me; 
or he might be a girl instead—and that girl me. There 
was no fire and brimstone in the talk. It was merely 
a frank, logical discussion of circumstances w hich 
are met by college students every day. 

After class, I went back to the outer room and 
signed a membership card. If this was Sunday school, 
I wanted more of it! 

That college students and other young people not 
only will attend, but really feel the need of Sunday- 
school classes styled to their tastes, has a 21-year 
proof in the amazing, unorthodox, crazy-as-all-get- 
out, yet solidly organized and completely integrated, 
Century Class, which has an attendance of over 100 
nearly every Sunday morning. 

It all began when a Sunday-school superintendent 
decided to devote his time to one class. For a num- 
ber of years Walter Long had observed that while 
the enrollment of the University of Texas was in- 








All too often Christian young people brought up in Sunday school as 
well as the church feel they have been graduated from the former when 
they leave high school. Sunday school is for kids, they say. The Century 
Class has changed that attitude. 








Anyway, my new friend, who was introduced to 
me as Mr. Long, ushered me to a seat between two 
young men. One was too short and had freckles, but 
the other—well, he wasn’t bad. This must have been 
a fortunate accident, I thought at first. Then I 
noticed that they were all seated that way—boy, 
girl, boy, girl. My neighbors speedily set about mak- 
ing my acquaintance and so did the girls next to 
them. I later learned that this was another policy of 
this strange class. , 

When everyone was seated, Mr. Long went to the 
front of the room and proceeded to read out the 
names of all visitors and new members. We stood, 
one by one, for our introduction to the class. Then 
there were other names read out—those with birth- 
days, a sick list, and so on. Class business followed, 
conducted by the class president, who announced 
that the “hobo picnic” was to be held next week and 
instructed all those attending to wear their oldest 
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creasing with great rapidity each year, the attend- 
ance in Austin church schools remained the same. 
The Chamber of Commerce man determined to try 
the organization methods of business in his own 
Bible class, working for “maximum results with 
minimum of organization.” It was his private opin- 
ion that many church leaders knew very little about 
organization technique and that the “take it or leave 
it” methods employed by most Sunday-school classes 
had, of course, negative results. 

He set out to develop a class in which the or- 
ganization would provide a firm working basis for 
years to come. Yet this same organization must be 
free of worrisome complexities; the structure must 
be so designed that the students would feel that they 
were running the show themselves. As to the lessons 
—they must be more than a mere rehashing of the 
Bible stories and morals these young people had 
been hearing all their lives. 
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The year 1924-25 marked the first season of the 
Century Class, at that time known as “Long’s Class.” 
The organization as drawn up was—and has re- 
mained—simple. First of all, the student attends as a 
visitor. If he decides to join the happy throng—and 
it’s not necessary that he be a Presbyterian—he signs 
a paper stating that if he misses three Sundays in suc- 
cession without a legitimate excuse—such as ab- 
sence from the city, sickness, or attendance at an- 
other Sunday school—he is dropped from the roll 
and returned to the visitor’s list. The class policy is: 
“Anything worth doing at all is worth doing right.” 

In enrolling, the student gives his home address, 
name of parent or guardian, his Austin address, his 
birthday, the vocation for which he is preparing him- 
self, and what per cent of his expenses he is earning. 
The latter two items are important in planning group 
discussions. 

From thirteen members on its first meeting day, 
the class grew to forty-three by the end of its first 
year, without a single “droppee.” At the end of the 
year they inaugurated the annual banquet, as well as 
the first Scandal Sheet, which has appeared each 
year since. The first edition consisted of a single 
copy with hand-drawn illustrations and snapshot 
cutouts. It recorded jokes on its members, friendly 
gossip items, and the like. Now the Scandal Sheet 
appears in mimeographed form in quantity sufficient 
for all the members. 

This chummy atmosphere is like a strong mortar 
which holds the class together. An organization num- 
bering about 150 members is liable to become a kind 
of club, where only a chosen few are the leaders and 
the rest are forgotten in the crush. Soon, this kind of 
group breaks up into small cliques which wage civil 
war on each other. Not so with the Century Class! 
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Hobo Picnic—One of the groups of the 
Century Class pantomiming “Wash. 
ington Crossing the Delaware.” 




















Objective No. 1 is to see tha 
each member knows all the others 
in as short a time as possible. 

Thus, the “hobo picnic” was 
born in 1925 and has been an in- 
stitution ever since. Class mem. 
bers are instructed to wear the 
oldest and worst-looking clothes 
they can find. They meet on the 
church lawn at 5 P.M., and while 
they wait for late-comers to 
straggle in, the prompt ones play 
football, leapfrog, drop-the- 
handkerchief, etc. At last, when 
all have arrived, the boys and 
girls are paired off by the use of 
duplicate numbers, jigsaw pic- 
tures, duplicate railway insignia, duplicate auto- 
mobile insignia, and a dozen other devices. Then 
each “hobo” is given a Georgia fishing pole cane 
about four feet long, at the end of which dangles a 
red or blue bandana containing wieners, an apple, a 
stick of candy, and other picnic paraphernalia. 

There is a park about eight blocks away from the 
church. Passers-by gaze wide-eyed at a long file of 
ragamuffins tramping down the street in pairs. They 
are laughing, talking, and singing. As they advance, a 
police whistle is blown every two or three minutes 
and the boy in the front must step to the rear so that 
the whole line moves up. Then each newly made 
couple get acquainted. By the time they reach the 
picnic grounds, most of the girls know most of the 
boys. 

At the park the crowd splits up into about eight 
groups or “clubs” of equal size, each one around a 
roaring fire. These groups are prearranged by num- 
ber—thus all number sixes gather around fire num- 
ber six. The cane poles are used to roast wieners, 
bacon, and marshmallows; there is a pot of steaming 
coffee at each fire. Songs are sung, games played— 
there is never a dull moment at a hobo picnic. 

Besides this picnic, many other types of outings 
are held during the year. Before the war one of the 
class activities was a sight-seeing tour of Austin. A 
motorcade of twenty-five or thirty cars, each carry- 
ing three or four couples, would wend its way 
through the twisting, up-and-down-hill streets of the 
city, stopping at twenty points of interest. At each 
stop the boys had to transfer to other cars in ac- 
cordance with the scheme of getting everyone ac 
quainted. 

When motion pictures were first instituted in 
1930, they consisted merely of shots of class mem- 
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pers out on picnics and other jaunts. As time went 
on, however, the students became desirous of pro- 
ducing something with -more worth—hence such 
feature pictures in color as “Old Testament Charac- 
ters,” “Songs of the Ages,” “The Lost Colony” 
(concerning Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony on Roa- 
noke Island), and “The First Thanksgiving.” These 
movies have been an important inter in the sus- 
tained interest in the annual banquet at which the 
pictures are shown. Former students come hundreds 
of miles each year to attend the affair. 


The “clubs” which gather around their respec- 
tive campfires at the hobo picnic consist of about 
twenty members each, with a chairman and vice- 
chairman, who make a weekly check up on ab- 
sentees. In this way the sick list is attended to. Be- 
sides officers, there is also a “club mother.” It is her 
duty to entertain the club with a simple social in 
her home. At present, eight of the club mothers are 


| former class members. 


The great social activity of the class in no way 
lightens the stress which is laid on the religious 
training of these young people. This is in spite of 
the dire predictions of certain skeptics in the church 
who could see no connection between religion and 
fun. Most of the social events occur during the 
week, because, as Mr. Long says, “There is no need 
for the church to retire from the social field and 


| leave everything during the week to sororities, fra- 
ternities, night clubs and parked automobiles.” 


Some of the finest religious experiences in my life 


| were realized in the Century Class, and I know 


from many others that it was so with them, too. De- 
Witt Reddick is a competent teacher with a 
thorough knowledge of what and how a student 


| thinks. After all, he really is just an overgrown mem- 


ber of the class and everyone knows him as “De- 
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Witt,” just as most of us call Walter Long the “Chief 
Hobo.” Sunday-school lessons in the class deal 
mainly with student problems and the building of 
Christian men and women. I remember that one of 
our lessons even took up the question as to whether 
a boy has to spend a lot of money in order to give a 
girl a good time on a “date.” At first glance that 
may seem far removed from religion, but it is a 
vital problem in any college, and surely it is not 
amiss for the church to teach y oung men and women 
the proper values of friendship and good times. 

There was a lapse in DeWitt’s te: aching when he 
was on leave of absence at another university, getting 
his doctor’s degree in journalism. In his place was 
Col. George Hurt, conductor of the Longhorn Band 
at the University of Texas. Col. Hurt bore his rank 
from service in the British army during the last war; 
he is now a United States citizen. He, too, talked on 
student problems, but by way of illustration he told 
us stories gleaned from his army experiences. He 
packed us in to capacity every Sunday morning. 

Nearly 2,000 men and women have been members 
of the Century Class since it was organized in 1924. 
They are now scattered over the world. Tom Cas- 
berg, president of the class in 1940, now in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has perhaps expressed most clearly the 
debt of gratitude which all “hoboes” owe Mr. Long 
for his twenty-odd years of work with the Century 
Class: 

“We learned a lot in the Century Class. There we 
heard talk straight from the shoulder—horse sense— 
which we heard whether we liked it or not. There 
we found the best practical Bible teachers I have 
ever known. I learned the meaning of the words, ‘It’s 
a great joy to be a Christian.’ Today those men and 
women who belonged to the class when I was there, 
are fighting for w hat they believe is right—for what 
they were taught. I hope that we may not ‘forget 
that He died for us so that we might have 
life eternal and that members of the Cen- 
tury Class died for us that we might live in 
a free world while on this earth. I don’t 
think that we can find a better example of 
what this war has been all about than the 
Century Class.” 





Eprtor’s Note: This article is reprinted from 
Christian Herald, January, 1946, and is used by 
permission of Christian Herald and of the au- 
thor. Mr. Walter Long, the founder of the class, 
will mail to any interested party a pamphlet tell- 
ing about how the Century Class is run and re- 
porting other class experiences. 


Several members of the Century Class at their 
annual banquet-picnic. 
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THE PULPIT-“As Wide as the Man...” 





Washington Gladden, who is perhaps remembered best today as the author of the much-loved hymn, “O 
Master, Let Me Walk with Thee,” was an early leader in awakening the church to the responsibility of Chris- 
tians toward the welfare of their fellow men. This “social movement,” once launched, attracted to itself many 
noble, altruistic young men. Dr. Gladden, after his fifty years in the ministry, was convinced that their de- 
sire for a life of service could find its best expression through the ministry of the church. This conviction he 
stated in the following paragraphs, which are as pertinent today as when he wrote them: 


“T wish that I might draw the attention of some of the young men who will live 
through this [next] period of fifty years, and who are cherishing the purpose of 
service, to the work of the Christian ministry. I am far from thinking that the church 
is perfect, or from imagining that all the work of the Kingdom is done by the 
church. But the church has been, and in increasing measure will be, the vitalizing 
and inspiring agency in the social movement. Unless the ideas and forces which the 
church stands for are at the heart of that movement, it will come to naught. | 

“There is no place in which a man can get nearer to the heart of that move- 
ment than in the Christian pulpit. That is sometimes supposed to be a narrow place, 
but as a rule it is as wide as the man who stands in it chooses to make it. And I know 
no other position in which a man has so many chances to serve the community, in 
which he is brought into such close and helpful relations with so many kinds of 
people. The field of the church, under the right kind of leadership, is as wide as the 
world; and the force of the church is more responsive today than ever before to the 
right kind of leadership.” 














Nearly a century of proved ability to meet current Has b ; 
needs and retain the values of a liberal education as been authorized by the Assembly to 
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Returning Veterans invited to write: 


For general information write: 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR LAY WORKERS 


Thoroughness in Instruction An Administration Building 
Friendliness on the Campus A Professor’s Home 
Sound Personal Guidance An Adequate Endowment 


This presents a splendid opportunity to 


invest in training Christian leaders. 
Dr. Williams M. Mitchell, Chairman 


Veterans’ Counseling Committee For further information write: 
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3400 Brook Road Richmond 22, Virginia 
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This article was prepared by the author for use in THE PRESBYTERIAN Survey after 
attending a regional meeting of college and university officers in Kansas City, in 
May. The statistics quoted were secured from the American Council on Education. 


Looking Ahead 


with 


Our College Students 


WHEN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THIS COUNTRY 
complete their registrations in the fall of 1946, there 
will be some unusual, but not unexpected tabula- 
tions. In all, about 1,750,000 young men and women 
will be in attendance. Nearly half of this number 
will be veterans. The overwhelming majority will 
be freshmen and sophomores. 

In spite of this all-time high in enrollments, and 
the top-heavy; grouping of underclassmen, the col- 
leges expect to meet the influx with a good measure 
of confidence and stability, and to continue the ris- 
ing standard of excellence that was in progress be- 
fore the war. It will not be easy, in the few months 
ahead, to restore the faculties completely, or to find 
satisfactory quarters for all who wish to attend. But 
in the matter of courses of study there are rela- 
tively few difficulties. The student beginning this 
vear can be sure that all the worth-while subjects 
of prewar years are still available. He can also be 
sure that there will be many new subjects of great 
value to complete the list of academic offerings. 
lf there is any problem connected with the cur- 
riculum, it is that of the student’s making a proper 
selection. Thousands of high-school graduates and 
€x-servicemen are confused, rather than aided, by 
the ever-lengthening lists of courses. As a conse- 
quence, after looking over the catalogues and bul- 
letins of their chosen alma mater, they feel an un- 
certainty and indecision about major subjects, elec- 
tives, and careers. Some veterans, doubtless, will feel 
the advantage of greater maturity. Other veterans 
will feel a disadvantage in having been away from 


aes 
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_Gordon is Registrar of Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri. 
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helpful parents, or in war assignments necessarily 
detached from the pursuit of intellectual self-im- 
provement. Nearly all beginners will suffer directly 
from the absence of strong upperclass groups w ho 
would normally become their friends, advisers, and 
exemplars on the campus. 

For these beginners, nothing can take the place of 
personal guidance. Fortunately, most schools are 
planning to provide experienced counselors with 
whom the students can schedule regular confer- 
ences. But for those who wish some preliminary 
ideas in program planning, I am prompted to make 
a few suggestions. I have in mind especially those 
men and women who are looking ahead to residence 
in our Church-related institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and those who approach registration day with- 
out having yet decided upon a profession in the 
ministry, in medicine, or in another field with a 
well-defined program of collegiate work. 

First of all, the beginner should see that he gets 
a solid background in the social sciences and the 
humanities. Within this field lie the important 
courses of religion, history, philosophy, ethics, soci- 
ology, and foreign cultures. He should understand 
that these courses reveal the duties, aspirations, great 
ideas, and accomplishments of great men. and that 
by acquainting himself with these, he will store up 
nourishment for a lifetime. At the beginning of 
adulthood, when minds open up in a philosophical 
awakening, no department of study is more stimu- 
lating and fruitful. 

Secondly, the underclassman should see that he 
gets a generous portion of training in the ability to 
read and write accurately. To this he may add, if 
time permits, some courses in literature, criticism, 
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and style, with the intention of expressing himself 
not only clearly, but artistically and persuasively. 
Too many young men are content merely to speak 
the truth. They do not concern themselves enough 
about whether anyone is listening to what they say 
or acting upon it. Neither do they bother to deter- 
mine whether their noble thoughts are expressed in 
the noble language which they deserve. Certainly 
the college offerings in composition and literature 
are of enduring value. 


A third category of vital courses includes mathe- 
matics and the laboratory sciences. Too many peo- 
ple tend to regard these as preparatory courses for 
specialists in engineering, architecture, and medicine, 
and of very limited value for the general student. It 
is indeed difficult to measure their universal value. 
One can only point out that in the weighing and 
comparing of human relationships, in the formation 
of accurate reasoning habits, and in the solution of 
countless problems that occur in the household, the 
young man or woman with scientific training has an 
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Furthermore, the prospective college studen 
needs to guard against the recurring attitudes of 
many interested but unperceiving friends off the 
campus, who believe that when a man starts to col. 
lege he cuts himself off from the outside world ang 
is unable to learn anything except in a classroom 
Thinking that the young collegian will be thus cu; 
off, these misinformed friends insist that he pursue ; 
long series of “practical” courses in order to assure 
his painless orientation in the business world. They 
seem to forget that the student is still very much 
alive in the world and able to learn about it through 
the newspapers, the radio, and frequent trips to 
metropolitan centers. It is true that some professors 
enamored of things theoretical, tend to neglect 
some things practical. But to insist that the practical 
is more important than the theoretical, would be to THE 
insist that the end of a process is more vital than its psyc 
beginning. And before urging the young man or J Amé 
woman to major in such a field as merchandising, ; to h 
competent adviser will urge him to learn some of stea 
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Address delivered by WILLIAM E. Crane, TuH.D., before the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America, meeting in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, 


January 23, 1946. 


Marriage Counseling 


as a Clergyman Sees It 


THERE ISN’T A SINCERE PSYCHIATRIST, CONSULTING 
psychologist, social worker, lawyer, or physician in 
America who wouldn’t gladly give a year’s income 
to have the entree of the humblest pastor. But, in- 
stead, ethical members of these professions must 
wait until troubled souls seek help at their offices 
and at their fees. Hence, it is easily understandable 
how such professional services are expensive and 
how these cases are often advanced before they are 
discovered. 

But the minister—by virtue of his position of con- 
fidence in the community—has ready access to al- 
most every home. His position as pastor gives him 
a right to enter into the most sacred precincts of 
the family and of the soul of the individual members 
of the household. No ethical, technical, financial, or 
social barriers block the clergyman’s access to the 
humblest heart. His laboratory and apothecary are 
easily available in the Book he carries in his side coat 
pocket. Consultations with the Master Physician are 
to be had at an instant’s notice, and treatment of 
many of the darkest fears and the deepest conflicts 
may begin at once with the earliest symptoms. No 
long and expensive period is necessary for him to 
establish rapport or empathy. 

An entree, while of primary importance, is not 
enough. The clergyman’s presence and interest may 
be appreciated, but the home and the heart need 
more than these. Where there is emotional conflict 
and spiritual deficiency, a marriage counselor who 
can diagnose and treat such symptoms is needed. 

This fact immediately suggests some problems. 
Does every minister know how to recognize such 
needs and provide a proper diagnosis? Is he equipped 
to outline a therapy and conduct the treatment? 
Is the clergyman, by virtue of his office, trained in 
scientific procedure so that he can detect the dif- 
ference between the minor neurosis and the early 


symptoms of a major psychosis? Does he know 


when his training and equipment are sufficient and 
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when they are not? Is he thoroughly aware when a 
psychiatrist or a psychologist is indicated instead of 
a clergyman? And is he prepared to assist the person 
in establishing the necessary contacts? 

Every clergyman should be able to give to all 
these questions an intelligent reply before the laity 
or the clergy can expect the desired results in the 
field of counseling. The minister is the natural liaison 
between the needy person and the appropriate pro- 
fessional consultant in marriage counseling. 

The pastor’s part is that of spiritual counsel and 
cultivation. His knowledge and skill in spiritual 
things is, professedly and traditionally, derived from 
the Source of all power, God, who is Spirit. Such 
spiritual resources as faith, hope, love, are his to 
dispense and his to inspire. Love, which is the only 
sovereign victor over fear, is but the descriptive 
term used to designate the reason and the source of 
human redemption. Its embodiment and manifesta- 
tion has become personalized in Jesus Christ, and 
voluntary allegiance to Him as Saviour and Lord 
is the groundwork and foundation of forgiveness 
and peace. Guilt and morbid fear, which frequently 
undermine the marriage relationship, are completely 
counteracted and their danger removed as the physi- 
cian of souls lays bare human hearts to the mighty 
radiations of God’s Holy Spirit. 

No guilt is too deep; no sin too cancerous; no fear 
too powerful to be completely destroyed by the 
deep spiritual therapy of God’s Spirit. The most 
effective instrument through which such results are 
obtained is the X-ray of the Word of God which 
“is quick, and powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and 
is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.” (Hebrews 4:12.) 

It matters little to the soul physician how deep or 
fixed are the patterns of the maladjusted, disinte- 
grated personality. The remedy is adequate; the 
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therapy is specific: “Wherefore he [Christ] is able 
also to save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for them.” (Hebrews 7:25.) 

But how can we explain the high incidence of 
failure among the clergy? Why are our churches, 
our homes, our communities overrun with defeated, 
frustrated, fearful, maladjusted persons of every age 
and race? 

The failures are not the result of popular indif- 
ference. No one can read the findings of Lee R. 
Steiner without being convinced that the multitudes 
of America are seeking aid, though at tremendous 
cost financially and emotionally. 

Rather our problem appears to fall in the realm 
of inadequate personnel. By this we mean that there 
seem to be far too few professional persons equipped 
for such work. In the sphere of “personnel,” Mrs. 
Steiner says: 

“There are four groups of professional people 

specifically trained to consult with individuals on 

their personal problems: psychiatrists, psychiatric 
social workers, psychoanalysts, and clinical psy- 
chologists.” 

We wonder if she had considered the fact that, 
from the founding of America and even for cen- 
turies preceding, the various branches of the Chris- 
tian church have been training specially selected 
men “to consult with individuals on their personal 
problems.” In fact, this is the professedly primary 
purpose underlying and controlling the choice of 
curriculum and courses of all the recognized semi- 
naries and schools of theology. Why else should so 
much time and study be given to theology, anthro- 
pology, and soteriology? What is the justification 
for the quest for a more personal and perfect under- 
standing of God, unless it is to provide frightened, 
frustrated, insecure man with what doctors Henry 
N. and Regina Westcott-Wieman call “factors 
which automatically bring about the integrating 
process?” Among these factors of supreme impor- 
tance is this: “Devotion to the worth of some entity, 
whether it be an hypothesis, a principle, a person, 
an object, a creed, or a process.” Along with this our 
authors list “strong love for another person.” 

If, then, the supremely important factors of the 
integration of personality require “strong love for 
another person,” and “devotion to the worth of 
some entity”—where can so worthy a “person” or 
“entity” be found as that of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ? 

Thus, the Christian ministry has the key to the 
ultimate and supreme need of confused and frus- 
trated humanity, and therefore may properly claim 
its rightful place among the “groups of professional 
people” whom Mrs. Steiner asserts are “specifically 
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trained to consult with individuals on their personal 
problems.” 

Though much of the clergyman’s time is neces. 
sarily given to curative or corrective counseling jn 
marriage, there is a brighter and even more chal. 
lenging aspect. 

Responding to a knock on the study door, we fing 
ourselves face to face with a couple struggling 
courageously for a degree of poise which, if ever 
possessed, has completely disappeared. They are 
young, romantic, excited—and they want to be mar. 
ried. Will the minister conduct the ceremony? Well, 
what is the answer? “Yes”? “Of course”? “Cer. 
tainly”? But when is it to be? Is the couple pre. 
pared? Do they know what marriage involves of 
opportunity, of adjustment, of responsibility? ‘Are 
they informed of the safeguards and guarantees of 
marital peace and of enduring happiness? How 
aware are they of the difficulties, dangers, possibili- 
ties, and techniques of adjustment in their already 
tense emotional life? 

Here they are in the pastor’s study! And here is 
the pastor in the presence of untold opportunity 
and tremendous responsibility. His approach and 
counsel may bless or inhibit the future of these lives 
and of the lives of their children. He is to officiate 
as the cornerstone of a new home is laid, and the 
stability of that home will be greatly influenced by 
the quality of his workmanship. . 

The emotional excitement of the couple is very 
contagious and the pastor’s response may unfit him 
for service. The tenseness so easily calls forth laugh- 
ter and jesting, but the results obtained from such 
an approach are disappointing in the extreme. The 
situation is electric! Just how truly “electric” is 
beginning to be realized as science enters the new 
door of the atomic era and tells us how sheer mass 
can be converted into electric energy so powerful 
as to cause nations to shudder with apprehensive 
fears. 

But how shall we deal with such mighty forces 
bound up within two young lives asking to be united 
in marriage? The answer has been suggested in a 
recent statement: “The only power that can cope 
with atomic power is spiritual power.” This is cer- 
tainly in line with the findings and statements of our 
leading scientists, politicians, military authorities, 
clergy, and laity. And the ancient and honored 
order of the pastor (“shepherd”) is the recognized 
exponent of spiritual dynamics. What do these 
young people need to know if their untold poten- 
tialities and hidden powers are to be mutually and 
intelligently released in the making of a home and 
in the molding of the plastic young lives who should 
sooner or later become their joint responsibility? 

The details of our reply would vary with the 
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viewpoint and experience of each individual clergy- 
man, but at least four factors should be included: 
(1) physical; (2) economic; (3) cultural; (4) spir- 
itual. These may not be the best terminology, but 
when broadly enough defined, they should serve our 
purpose as a rough and ready guide. ; 

Physical factors, to be considered by the marriage 
counselor, furnish us the natural approach for our 
interview, and for the following reasons: (1) physi- 
cal attraction is one of the first links between the 
average man and woman, (2) the strongest emo- 
tional tension is vitally related to the physical 
factor; (3) the physical relationship frequently fur- 
nishes the source of the largest number of un- 
answered questions in the minds of the engaged 
couple; (4) the facts related to the physical side of 
marriage are too often considered beyond or be- 
neath the interest or dignity of the clergyman, 
(s) this barrier must be surmounted before the 
other factors of marriage can be effectively con- 
sidered. 

Here, in the physical realm, counselor meets coun- 
selee on common ground. The subject under con- 
sideration is tangible and, in the minds of the 
counselees, appropriate. Therefore our young couple 
is placed in an attentive and receptive mood for 
whatever follows. This is the place to strongly rec- 
ommend the services of a competent and sympa- 
thetic physician whose duty shall be that of 
providing medical examination, advice, and informa- 
tion which shall smooth the way for a more adequate 
and complete physical adjustment between husband 
and wife. In small towns and rural communities, or 
with couples whose courage and finances are too 
limited for such medical assistance, it is conceivable 
that the clergyman may speak more freely and 
frankly as to the means and aids available. Certainly 
the minister would be justified in suggesting the 
wisdom and Christian justification in planning for 
the children so as to safeguard the health, emotional 
security, and future welfare “of these little ones.” 

Economic factors are important to the success of 
marriage and of today’s children. Food, clothes, 
shelter, education, insurance, health, recreation, and 
religion are minimum essentials in the success of the 
average American home of today. How these items 
shall be provided and the mutual participation of all 
members of the family in planning and administering 


a budget are of greater consequence than some 
would suppose. 

Cultural factors, while listed in the budget, must 
be provided by parents, school, church, and com- 
munity. Good music, art, literature must be supplied. 
Varied opportunities for social and cultural develop- 
ment and adjustment are needed. To these ends the 
marriage counselor must address himself. 

But the highest function of the clergyman- 
counselor is that of spiritual guidance. This couple 
needs to know that, basically, the success or failure 
of their marriage lies in the deep spiritual realm of 
ideals and motives. The quality and character of 
these determines the success or failure of the mar- 
riage. Therefore, the wise clergyman will give calm 
and careful consideration to such matters as the 
mutual understanding, congeniality, and_participa- 
tion of husband and wife in religious faith and 
action. Widely differing attitudes on these points 
may be the cancerous growth which will destroy 
the very home of which they fondly dream. Surely, 
the Christian minister could not be blamed if he 
stresses the value and importance of things so funda- 
mentally vital. 

Had time permitted, we should have spoken of 
other phases of “Marriage Counseling as the Clergy- 
man Sees It,” for premarriage counseling is but the 
beginning of the minister’s responsibility. It is essen- 
tial that a couple be guided aright before marriage, 
but unforeseen circumstances often result in a com- 
plexity of emotional adjustments which require a 
wise continuing counsel. Every sincere minister 
spends long and difficult hours endeavoring to guide 
and to correct, to strengthen and to support the 
trembling, tottering homes of today’s children. 

Within the ranks of educational, psychological, 
medical, sociological, and religious leadership we 
have a potentially adequate corps of personnel serv- 
ing the troubled and needy hearts and homes today, 
but we have not fully united their efforts or cor- 
related their resources on a nationwide scale. We 
are in the period of definition, clarification, and 
classification. Such efforts, if successful, will lead to 
greater appreciation, correlation, and co-operation. 
Then, and not before, shall we be prepared to render 
a balanced, scientific, and altogether effective coun- 
seling service to the homes and hearts of our troubled 
millions. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1945—July 1, 1945 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—July 1, 1946 


Increase for three months 


AUGUST, 1946 


$ 8,066.18 
11,292.15 


$ 3,225.97 





In 1943, the F. B. I.’s criminal record clearinghouse disclosed 6,000,000 
citizens on file with criminal records. That means that one in every 22 
citizens has been fingerprinted in connection with a crime. 


A Citizen and the Law 


OuR NATION HAS BEEN DESCRIBED AS A NATION OF 
many laws and much lawlessness. During the 
twenties, when we were suffering from the after- 
math of the First World War, a judge of the Court 
of General Sessions of New York County said: 
“This country is suffering under an indictment that 
proclaims it the most lawless on earth.” Although 
there was a gradual decline in all kinds of lawlessness 
during the thirties, the F.B.I. tells us that in 1938 
there were 11,992 cases of murder and manslaughter 
in the United States as compared with 305 in Great 
Britain. Based on population, this means that there 
were eleven times as many in this country. And the 
ratio for crimes was about the same. 

Now we are living in another postwar era. In the 
April, 1945, edition of the Rotarian, J. Edgar Hoover 
began an article with this warning: “Like the sul- 
phurous lava which boils beneath a slumbering vol- 
cano, such is the status of crime in America today.” 
One might suppose that the war would reduce 
crime. Yet Mr. Hoover points out that in 1943 there 
were more than 1,300,000 major crimes in the United 
States. That is one in every 22 seconds. There was a 
murder every 53 minutes. In 1943, the F. B. I.’s 
criminal record clearinghouse disclosed 6,000,000 
citizens on file with criminal records. That means 
that one in every 22 citizens has been fingerprinted 
in connection with a crime. Mote than 80,000 of 
these are fugitives from justice. 

Who is to blame? The first answer is that minis- 
ters are to blame. Senator Borah once said: “Minis- 
ters need to pioneer in creating a civic conscience 
which will create social righteousness.” In that high 
duty we have failed. We have failed to proclaim 
the whole counsel of God regarding the relation of 
a citizen to the state and his duty to obey the law. 

The second answer is that law enforcement au- 
thorities are to blame. In all fairness, let it be ad- 


*First Presbyterian Church, Asheville, North Carolina. 
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mitted that during the war years the problem of 
law enforcement has been aggravated by a man- 
power shortage in law enforcement agencies, by the 
concentration of military and civilian personnel in 
war areas and industrial communities, and by the 
war spirit which is essentially lawless. Nevertheless, 
one must conclude that such violations of, the law 
as are almost a commonplace could not take place 
without the knowledge of the authorities. 

Most of the elected officials in our commonwealth 
bear the name of Christian. Paul was speaking of 
them when he said: “. . . There is no authority not 
under God’s control, and under His control the ex- 
isting authorities have been constituted. . . . He is 
God’s servant for your benefit.” (Romans 13:1, 3. 
Weymouth.) Every civil officer, then, is a minis- 
ter of God. His office and his authority are of God. 
In the performance of his duties, his first responsibil- 
ity is to God. 


“God give us... 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy...” 


The third answer is that those who execute the 
law—lawyers and judges—are to blame for the law- 
lessness of our land. The courts of the people exist 
for the purpose of justice. The judge’s task is a 
difficult one. Injustice must never be done. The in- 
nocent must be protected. However, if the law is to 
be respected, it must be enforced. ¥ society is to be 
protected, penalties must be meted out to guilty of- 
fenders. Paul declared: “. . . Magistrates are God's 
officers, bent upon the maintenance of order and a- 
thority.” (Romans 13:6. Moffatt.) . 

Lawyers should be reminded that by the nature 
of their profession, they are the natural defenders of 
the law, the guardians of the social order. The great 
majority of the lawyers are servants of the law; to 
see that it is honored is their bread and meat. But 
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among the public servants, like weeds in an untended 
garden, there has sprung up another lawyer. His 
business is not to interpret the law, but to evade it; 
not to tell his clients what it means, but to make it 
mean something else; not to show them where the 
high road to legal honor runs, but where all the by- 
paths and short cuts are by which that high road 
may be escaped. Because of the astuteness of these 
men, justice is thwarted and our system of juris- 
prudence is made a tool of the lawless. 

Judges and lawyers are the servants of God. Let 
them hear God saying: 


“How long will you judge unjustly, 
And show partiality toward the wicked?” 
(Psalm 82:2. Smith and Goodspeed.) 


The truest answer is that the people are to blame 
for lawlessness. Paul said: “Let every individual be 
obedient to the ruling authorities...” (Romans 13:1. 
Weymouth.) The defects and failures in the pro- 


cesses of the law find their ultimate source in the 
people. A government of the people and by the 
people can be no better than the people. The law- 
lessness of our people is a stubborn fact which under- 
lies all our troubles. For example, when a citizen 
patronizes a bootlegger, he becomes an enemy of 
the law, an ally to the criminal, and an abettor of 
crime. He becomes an enemy of the officials who 
have sworn to defend the law. He helps to under- 
mine the morale of all law enforcement agents. 

Lincoln said: “Let every man remember that to 
violate the law is to trample on the blood of his 
father, and to tear the charter of his own and his 
children’s liberty. Let reverence of the laws be 
breathed by every American mother to the lisping 
babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in 
schools, in seminaries, and in colleges . . . let it be 
preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative 
halls, and enforced in courts of justice. And, in 
short, let it become the political religion of the 
nation.” 





Happy Birthday to You! 


October 1—Rev. George A. Hudson, China 

October 1—Miss Mary McCown, China* 

October 4—Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, Korea (Re- 
tired. Address: Bishopville, S. C.) 

October 6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, China (Re- 
tired. Address: Y.W.C.A., 1040 Rich- 
ards Street, Honolulu 9, T. H.) 

October 9—Miss Florence E. Nickles, China* 

October 1o—Mrs. S. P. Fulton, Japan (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Bellewood Drive, Nashville, 
Tenn.) 

October 12—Miss Ruth See, Brazil 

October 13—Capt. T. J. Daumery, Africa (Retired) 

October 13—Rev. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa 

October 16—Mrs. Eugene Bell, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 210 W. Wisconsin St., DeLand, 
Florida) 

October 18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan (Retired. 
Address: 936 Elizabeth St., Pasadena, 
Calif.) 

October 18—Mrs. J. McL. Rogers, Korea* 

October 2o—Rev. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil 

October 21—Dr. R. B. Price, China* 

October 21—Mrs. D. J. Cumming, Korea* 

October 22—Miss Natalie C. Moffett, China* 

October 22—Rev. Walter Swetnam, Brazil 


AUGUST, 1946 


October 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China 

October 25—Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mexico (Retired. 
Address: Tex.-Mex. Institute, Kings- 
ville, Texas) 

October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa 

October 26—Miss Bernice Kennedy, Brazil 

October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil 

October 27—Rev. H. Maxcy Smith, China (Retired. 
Address: 95 Vermont Ave., Asheville, 
N.C) 

October 28—Rev. Day Carper, Africa 

October 31—Mrs. Wm. B. Moseley, Brazil 


*Now in U.S. 


Note: As our missionaries now in the United States are 
moving from place to place, it is impossible to give perman- 
ent addresses so far in advance of the birthday date. The 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, 
will be glad to supply the address on request, near the birth 
date. Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, 
please use first-class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may 
be sent for 1%4¢. If cards are sealed, they should bear the 
regular first-class postage—3¢ for Brazil and Mexico, and 5¢ 
for Africa and the Orient. Mail may now be sent to China 
when the address is known. Up to the present time mail 
service has not been opened to Japan and Korea. 
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1. Rev. Benjamin Alvarez, moderator of the 
General Synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
Mexico, who was presented to the General 
Assembly by Dr. C. Darby Fulton, executive 
secretary of the Executive Committee of For- 
eign Missions. The Rev. Mr. Alvarez has 
been studying at Union Theological Seminary 
and wii! be in Montreat this summer. 


2.Dr. and Mrs. James B. Green, Decatur, Ga. 
Dr. Green was elected moderator of the 1946 
Assembly. 


3. Rev. Moses James, Florence, S. C., who made 
an impressive plea for the “spiritual welfare of 
my people.” 


4.Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr., Charlotte, N. C., 
chairman of the Ad Interim Committee on 
Negro Work. 


5. Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, who was retired as 
director of the Country Church and Sunday 
School Extension Department of the Executive 
Committee of Religious Education and Pub- 
lication at an impressive program during the 
Assembly. With him is his son, Rev. John 
McLaughlin, Keyser, W. Va., a commissioner 
to the Assembly. 


6. Dr. Henry Wade DuBose, president of the As- 
sembly’s Training School, Richmond, Va., with 
three of the students who talked on the types 
of preparation students are given as equip- 
ment for their life service to the Church. The 
girls are, left to right, Miss Marjorie Patter- 
son, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Miss Betty Wil- 
liams, Valley Center, Va.; and Miss Mary- 
Starke Higginbotham, Salem, Va. Miss Higgin- 
botham is president of the Young People’s 
Council of the Assembly. 


7.Men from Steele Creek Church, Charlotte, 
N. C. While these men were not representing 
Steele Creek Church as commissioners to the 
Assembly, they all have been a part of the life 
of this church at some time in their lives, or 
are still members there. Front row: S, J. Pat- 
terson, Jr., director of Men’s Work, on the staff 
of the Executive Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation and Publication, Richmond, Va.; E. M. 
Neel, an elder from Steele Creek Church; 
Rev. D. R. Freeman, Black Mountain, N. C.; 
Rev. R. H. Poole, Elizabethtown, N. C. 
Center, Rev. O. C. Williamson, D.D., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Back row: Dr. Price H. Gwynn, 
Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; Rev. H. L. Cathey, 
Lexington, Va.; Rev. J. W. Grier, Hunters- 
— N. C.; Rev. E. B. Robinson, Talladega, 
a, 


8. Among the elders attending the Assembly 
were (seated): D. W. Richey, First Presby- 
terian Church, Pine Bluff, Ark., ordained in 
1903; F. H. Leslie, Hillsboro, Texas, a ruling 
elder for fifty-one years, and attending his 
third Assembly as a commissioner. Standing: 
left, Wm. H. Heard, Newport, Ark., ordained 
in 1941 at Idlewild Presbyterian Church when 
he was thirty years old; right, James G. 
Rennie, Mispah Presbyterian Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., ordained in November, 1945. 


9. Ministers, thirty years old or younger, who 
were commissioners. Seated: Rev. Preston 
Stevenson, Uniontown, Ala.; Rev, John F. 
Elliott, Birmingham, Ala.; Rev. Oren Moore, 
Concord, N. C. Standing: Rev. G. W. White- 
side, North Kansas City, Mo.; Rev. J. S. 
Walkup, Burlington, N. C.; Rev. D. Mac 
Brown, Blacksburg, Va.; Rev. Moses James, 
Florence, S. C.; Rev. Clifford R. Johnson, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Interesting People al 
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THE EIGHTY-SIXTH SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
set a fine example of the tempo of today—farsight- 
edness; recognition of need, and steps taken to 
remedy conditions; acceptance of burdens brought 
to this generation through the failure of past gen- 
erations to lighten them, and voiced willingness to 
find and to carry out God’s will in now lifting them, 
compassion toward God’s children now brought low 
because of war’s aftermath and travail; an urgency 
to extend the horizons, expand the work, reach the 
unsaved, build churches, establish places of worship 
where men may have the privilege of seeking and 
finding God; acknowledgment of God’s final and 
complete ownership of all of life and of man’s 
stewardship. 

Dr. Young set the general trend of the Assembly 
in his sermon the opening night, when he directed 
the commissioners to think with him as he preached 
on the subject “Christianity’s Most Excellent Way,” 
which is the way of Christian love. 


Moderator Elected 


Dr. James B. Green, for twenty-five years pro- 
fessor of systematic theology at Columbia Theologi- 
cal Seminary, was honored by the Assembly in being 
elected its moderator, to succeed Dr. Thomas Kay 
Young of Memphis, Tennessee. 

Farsightedness on the part of the Assembly was 
particularly noted in the adoption of the report of 
the Standing Committee on Stewardship which ap- 
proved and presented the recommendation of the 
Assembly’s Committee on Stewardship that: “The 
General Assembly authorize and put into operation 
a program of advance for the five-year period be- 
ginning April 1, 1947, and ending March 31, 1952. 
That this program be known as the Presbyterian 
Program of Progress or some other appropriate 
designation. That this program be spiritual, including 
educational and financial objectives of primary im- 
portance to the whole Church.” 

Twelve definite objectives of this Program of 
Progress were approved by the Assembly and in 
these may be seen the far-reaching aspects of the 
proposed program for the whole Church. They are: 


1. Call to humility, repentance, and rededication to life 
- and service. 


2. Deepening of the spiritual life and strengthening of 
religious practices of every member of the Church. 


*Presbyterian News Service. 
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3. An enlarged program of Evangelism, with the goal 
of 100,000 additional members each year. 

4. Conserving the gains attained through Home Mission 

Emergency program, and further strengthening the 

Home Mission work of the Church. 

Quickening of the Church’s interest in Foreign Mis- 

sions and extension of the Mission enterprise around 

the world. 

6. Support of Christian Education by Church members 
through gifts and the selection of Church colleges by 
the young people of the Church. 

7. Larger enlistment of young adults and young people 
in whole-time Christian service. 

8. Continued and increased emphasis in home and Church 
school on sound instruction of children, young people, 
and adults in basic truths of Christianity and their im- 
plication for Christian living and witness. 

g. Revival of interest in and the discharge of principles 
of Christian Stewardship, including generous response 
to unparalleled human needs of today. 

10. The cultivation of a clearer understanding of the 
ethical teachings of the Lord Jesus Christ and their 
application to all relationships of life. 

11. The education of the Church in the importance of 
making wise and persistent use of the radio and visual 
education in advancing the cause of Christ. 

12. Serving the spiritual needs of the men and women 
in our armed forces. 


Mw 


The General Assembly laid upon its Committee 
on Stewardship the responsibility of further plan- 
ning and carrying out the Presbyterian Program of 
Progress, asking that committee to enlist “the strong- 
est personnel available in our Church” to that end. 

For some years the Assembly’s Committee on 
Social and Moral Welfare has pointed out to the 
Church a variety of social and moral conditions pre- 
vailing in the Southland, throughout the nation, and 
the whole world. Repeatedly this committee has 
urged the necessity for an Assembly’s Committee on 
Christian Relations and this year its report to that 
effect was approved by the Assembly. 


On Christian Relations 


The new Committee on Christian Relations is 
made up of twelve members, in groups of four, each 
class to serve one, two, or three years so that at each 
Assembly one class of four will be elected to serve 
three years. It is required that in each class there 
shall be two ministers and at least one layman, also 
that among the twelve there will be one Negro and 
one woman. No member is to serve for more than 
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of the General 





Commissioners to the 1946.General Assembly from the Synod 

of Oklahoma. Seated: Rev. Oscar Gardner, Smithville, who 

served as an assistant clerk during the session; Rev. J. C. 

Ramsay, Lawton; L. A. Samuel, elder, Smithville. Standing: 

H. W. Duckworth, elder, Oklahoma City; H. R. Horn, elder, 
Wewoka; Rev. A. R. Craig, Idabel. 


two consecutive terms. Dr. Stuart R. Oglesby of 
Atlanta, who since its inception has served as chair- 
man of the Assembly’s Permanent Committee on 
Social and Moral Welfare, is the convenor of the 
new Assembly committee. 

The general functions of the new committee, 
which will set up an office and have a director, ac- 
cording to the Assembly’s ruling, will be as follows: 


* “To speak to the churches. To speak for the 


churches when commissioned to do so, or when the 
Assembly’s pronouncements are to be carried out. 
To speak and act in its own name in specific situa- 
tions and as an intermediary between our Church 
and other groups, or movements. To co-operate 
with other Assembly’s agencies. To produce suitable 
literature for informational and instructional pur- 
poses, 

. With the naming of the new Committee on Chris- 
tian Relations, the former Committee on Social and 
Moral Welfare was discharged. The new depart- 
ment will make it more easily possible for the Church 
to recognize needs and will provide first steps, at 


~~ toward remedying conditions, the Assembly 
yelieves, ‘ 
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Assembly 


Committee on Negro Work 

Through the naming of an Assembly’s Committee 
on Negro Work, the Assembly accepted a task which 
has been before it for years and which, according 
to the report of the Ad Interim Committee on Negro 
Work, is the evangelization of the Negro race. The 
report states that “our Church has not even begun 
to meet its responsibility for the evangelization of 
the Negro race and for Christian education among 
that people.” It was the very magnitude of the task, 
revealed through a year of study on the part of the 
Ad Interim Committee, of which Dr. Price H. 
Gwynn, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C., was chairman, that 
persuaded the committee to recommend that the 
Negro work of the Assembly be placed upon an 
entirely new and independent basis. Says the report, 
“Our failures in the past have been failures of vir- 
tually our entire Church, and the remedy must now 
be provided by our Assembly as a whole.” 

The new committee, which will begin to function, 
according to Assembly instruction, April 1, 1947, is 
made up of nine members with Dr. J. McDowell 
Richards, president of Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, as convenor. Three of the nine members of the 
committee are Negroes. 


Five Million Unchurched Negroes 


There are 5,000,000 unchurched Negroes in the 
South, the Assembly was told. Past generations have 
failed to meet this problem. The 1946 Assembly 
took up this task with determination, in full and 
contrite recognition of the great need. It was as- 
serted that Communism was reaching Negro labor- 
ers; that the Roman Catholic Church was working 
hard in the South among the Negroes; that the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., had a responsibility and 
must begin to meet it. The Ad Interim Committee 
closed with the following solicitation for prayer: 
“That the membership of the entire Church be 
earnestly requested to pray for this great cause and 
to support it liberally with their means.” The Assem- 
bly adopted the whole report, showing a willingness 
to carry on, and with God’s help, win the Negroes 
of the South to Christ and His church, and having 
done that, to provide for their Christian education 
to the fullest extent. 

That the Church continue to be fully aroused over 
the conditions in the war-torn areas of the world 
and the suffering multitudes was the expressed desire 
of the Assembly which approved the report of the 
Committee on War Relief, set apart Easter Sunday 
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of next year as the time for a special offering to this 
cause, and asked that each church set up a special 
committee on war relief that material aid might be 
given by the people. Material aid includes clothing 
for men, women, young people, children, and in- 
fants; household supplies such as linens, furniture, 
sewing machines, etc.; also food, and money for the 
purchase of medicines and other necessities. Dr. 
Vernon Broyles, Atlanta, chairman of the Assem- 
bly’s committee, not only made an earnest plea for 
the cause, but he presented Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, who has visited and knows so well the 
stricken areas, and who told the Assembly some of 
the things he had seen. 


Goal Is 500 New Chapels 

Five hundred new chapels—Sunday-school out- 
posts and places of worship—before the next Assem- 
bly, is one of the objectives of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and Publication, in a 
program that would extend the horizons of our 
Church, expand its work, reach the unsaved, build 
churches that men may have places of worship. 
How? Bradley Ward, an elder from Holston Presby- 
tery, told the Assembly the answer to this question. 
Said he, “Work! That is the only way. Get another 
elder, you elders who are here as commissioners, 
and just take a walk together to see what you can 
see and what you can find. You will find many 
spots where your hearts will tell you Sunday-school 
outposts should be established. That’s the whole 
story. Once you see the need with your own eyes, 


S. J. Patterson, Jr., who arranged the pro- 

gram for the Elders’ Fellowship Banquet, 

at which one of the guests was J. Walter 

Osborne who is 30 years old and has been 

a ruling elder ten years, which is just half 

the life of his church at Lansing, North 
Carolina. 
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God will enter into your hearts and you won't b¢ 
able to rest until you have started the Sunday school, 
Once started, people who are hungry for the Word 
of Life and salvation through Christ Jesus will carry 
on. You will be surprised to see the work grow 
which you started. One outpost started with eight 
people—it is a self-supporting church now with 
more than 200 members. This is the work for elders, 
with the pastor’s leadership.” 

A challenge to young people of the whole Church 
is set forth by the Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions and the Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions. With the former, it has ever been said and was 
repeated anew at this Assembly, that Foreign Mis- 
sions is a task facing youth and belonging to youth 
with its unsurpassed opportunity for adventure and 
achievement in the Lord’s fields of service. But at 
this Assembly, also, a new impetus to work in the 
home fields was found in these words: “Make Home 
Missions appeal to our young ministry as a voca- 
tion— not a stepping stone.” This would indicate a 
zeal to bring into the fold those in the far reaches 
of the area covered by the Southern Presbyterian 
Church—to bring them in and then, through conse- 
crated ministry, build them up in Christ as Lord of 
all of life. 


Call to Our Best 
From the Executive Committee of Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief comes again a call to 
the choicest young people of the whole Church to 
hear and to answer God’s will for them to give their 
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lives in full-time service—ministers, home and 
foreign missionaries, lay leaders in religious educa- 
tion—to prepare themselves for service in His name. 
“Qur choicest young men and women,” says the re- 
ort, indicating clearly that God seeks only the 
best—the choicest. 

The new plan for young people of our Church, 
which was approved by the Assembly, has as its 
background just such a purpose for the lives of the 
youth of the Church, that they may build up and 
maintain a “growing place of spiritual leadership 
among the evangelical denominations.” It is hoped 
that this new plan, the Presbyterian Youth Fellow- 
ship Program and organization, will be set up in each 
local church this church year, and that Sunday night, 
November 10, the young people will present the 
new program graphically to their own congrega- 
tions. The new program, which will be both in- 
spirational and informational, will help to guide the 
young people in spiritual development. 


Fine Report from Women 
The annual report of the Committee on Woman’s 
Work—which brought forth a rising vote of ap- 
preciation from the Assembly—was one of outstand- 


ing merit, showing the fine stewardship of the 
women of the Church. 


Sunday Morning Message 

Dr. Ansley Moore of Mobile, who preached the 
Sunday morning sermon, chose as his topic “Days 
of Destiny.” Some there were among the commis- 
sioners who looked upon the 1946 session as being 
evidence of days of destiny at hand. The need to 
reach out to find the unsaved and to evangelize was 
expressed in many ways. How shall the people hear? 
Our Church, by order of the 1946 General Assem- 
bly, will bring God’s message of salvation to the 
people this year through every means tried of old 
and by the newer methods—the radio and the mo- 
tion picture crafts—in its effort to bring in at least 
50,000 new members on profession of faith. Truly, 
there should be no one in any walk of life in the 
Southland beyond the reach of the Church’s call to 
come partake of the Bread of Life. 

It will require the combined efforts of every con- 
secrated Christian—both to serve and to give in His 
name—if His Kingdom may come on earth. This, 
then, is the tempo of today: Evangelization and 
Stewardship. 





The Responsibility of Christian Women in Today's World 


(Continued forward from page 336) 


children should from early childhood know that the 
teachings of their church is the basis and bulwark 
of the democratic government of their country. Cer- 
tainly then there cannot but result an unshakable 
loyalty and patriotism, the respect for law made by 
the majority, willingness to accept responsibility to 
maintain city, state, and national government and to 
regard participation in civic affairs as a natural, ex- 


| pected, and appreciated part of adult life. 


God made the family the working unit of His 
Church. When the Government emerged from the 
Church, the family was still the working unit. For 
one hundred fifty years this country grew and ex- 
panded and prospered and became a blessing and an 
example to all the world because the family, the 
Bible, the church, the school went along together, 
walking in the way that God commanded. Leading 
and teaching the family was the type of woman- 
hood immortalized in the statue “The Pioneer 


. Mother”—young, sturdy, true, face to the light; her 


Worldly possessions unimportant, in a small bundle 


in the crook of her left arm, with which she is hold- 
ing her Bible over her heart; with her right hand she 
firmly and lovingly leads her fine young son who is 
confidently and expectantly looking into her face 
for guidance. 

As we think of this individual woman who, in 
and of and with her family, is honest, whose in- 
tegrity and standards are recognized and trusted, 
whose personal life is lived as a soul should live 
which is created in God’s holy image, who sees in 
her home a trust that can be a graciously determin- 
ing and endowing gift and not a frightening handi- 
cap to those who come within its influence, whose 
love and loyalty for her home, her church, her 
country cannot be mistaken, and whose every atti- 
tude can be characterized and prefaced by that 
glowing adjective Christ‘an, we know that we stand 
in the lovely presence of one who is an asset and a 
valuable and needed factor in today’s world—in the 
presence of one whose “own works praise her in the 
gates” and whose “price is far above rubies.” 


(Supplementary article for use in August Circle Program) 
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The Responsibility of Christian Women 
in Today’s World 


By ESTELLE P. HARRINGTON* 


TO CONSIDER THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CHRISTIAN 
women in today’s world is overwhelming and at 
first seems quite absurd. For the women whom this 
term “Christian women” includes and upon whom 
any recognized responsibility falls, are wives, home- 
makers, and business women whose horizons of in- 
terest and spheres of influence are geographically 
limited, even restricted, almost entirely provincial. 
As this individual woman looks out and around at 
today’s world of confusion, perplexity, and suffering 
and sees restless, groping humanity seemingly blindly 
careening toward chaos and apparent self-destruc- 
tion, certainly it is the easy and readily understood 
course of action neither to feel, nor to accept, any 
responsibility toward helping, stabilizing, and un- 
dergirding with sure foundations a world of which 
she is so small a part. That is to be left to scholars, to 
those with brilliant minds, to those whose counsels 
are sought in important meetings around council 
tables at world conferences. And yet, the thought- 
ful and concerned person must recognize that each 
woman does make a contribution, good or bad, con- 
structive or destructive, toward the world situation. 
It is our world of today and will be the world of 
tomorrow in which those we love and for whom we 
are surely responsible, are to live in safety, happi- 
ness, liberty, or in which they are merely to exist— 
fearful, in jeopardy, shackled. This gives pause to 
the Christian woman, and humbly and earnestly she 
will take stock of her obligations, marshal her re- 
sources and energies, and know that she must place 
the standard of righteousness, which is her trust and 
mandate and world opportunity, in her heart, home, 
and community. God asks no more of her, but He 
does ask that. 

All too often one shies away from the inward 
look and self-analysis, for what one sees and finds 
there is not comforting. In the first place, each one 
who dares to call herself a Christian must evaluate 
and carefully weigh her sincerity, her devotion, and 
her desire to be worthy of the blessings and privi- 
leges that as a Christian are her inherent birthrights 
and which all too often are casually and, as if de- 


*Mrs. C. S. Harrington, Houston, Texas. 
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servedly, accepted. A Christian woman in Americ; 
today stands on a level of love, comfort, and free. 
dom unparalleled in history or in contemporary 
world conditions. The mere recognition of thes 
blessings and privileges cannot but bring any pro- 
fessing Christian, with a fair and honorable heart, 
to her knees in contrition and with a prayer for for- 
giveness, a supplication for guidance and strength, 
a paean of thanksgiving. With a rededicated heart, 
a consecrated life and effort, she will make her de- 
termining contribution to world conditions right 
where God has placed her, for it is there that He 
needs her. The comforting shade of a tree is made 
up of each small leaf being in its infinitesimal, 
though proper place, complementing and supple- 
menting myriads of other small leaves. 


Stewardship of Life 


Our General Assembly has called us to Steward- 
ship Year, a year when we must remember that 
that which we have is only entrusted to us, and 
entrusted to us only so long as we are faithful and 
order our lives in conformity with His explicit law 
and condition that—“it is required in stewards, that 
a man be found faithful.” This, of course, applies 
to material and temporal possessions. Yet as we bal- 
ance the importance and weighty consequences of 
the use and direction of our talents, our attitudes, 
our standards, and our loyalty, we cannot but feel 
that the matters of heart and mind—great and in- 
tangible—are of primary and basic and inevitable 
importance. And it is in these powerful and potent 
and spiritual areas that women are called to make 
their peculiar and most necessary contribution and 
ministry. 


Christian Citizenship 


We know that the need of the world today is for 
conscientious Christian citizens. Where are we (0 
find these needed citizens? Only in Christian homes 
of Christian families, presided over and guided by 
Christian men and women. In a day that has allowed 
us to fight a war that not only circled the globe, but 
produced means of transportation that eliminated 
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time and space; seared into the stratosphere and 
prowled waters fathoms deep; that developed and 
ysed the atomic bomb; that has made contact with 
the moon—surely we who call ourselves Christians, 
Christian citizens of the dominant democracy, who 
cling to “Western civilization,” who yearn to pre- 
serve and pass on those ideals and standards which 
we know as “The Government of the United 
States,” should pause and very earnestly consider the 
means of guidance and direction to be used so that 
those for whom we are responsible may not be led 
astray by false doctrines, by queer, perverted fanati- 
cisms; but will accept and strive to carry on the 
precious heritage that is theirs. 

As we face the “Atomic Age,” in our hearts we 
know, even as we are being told by sober, clear- 
thinking, and discerning leaders, that the only power 
that can save us from destruction and annihilation is 
spiritual power. Christian women in their homes, 
their churches, their social contacts, in their com- 
munity activities, occupy the determining place and 
hold the potential power for the world of tomor- 
row. For the home alone, working with the church 
and school, inculcates, prepares, and determines the 
habits, thoughts and standards of the child. It pro- 
vides the only laboratory and workshop for the 
exemplification and the trying out, for proving and 
testing, of those habits, attitudes, standards with 
which the home is consciously or unconsciously 
equipping the child, and for developing those quali- 
ties with which the child, who will be the citizen, 
is to meet the onrushing world of today which 
quickly will be the world of tomorrow. So our em- 
phasis must be on the citizen—true, loyal, and ster- 
ling—practicing those basic virtues without which 
he is not Christian and therefore is not a good 
citizen. 

This word citizen and the derivative citizenship 
Wwe use so carelessly and without understanding. But 
what cherished meaning it really does bear. Civis, 
civitas, walled town, special privilege: to be won by 
might of arms, acts of valor, to be bought and rarely 
to be born to. We are citizens of a state and a 
church, and because we have always been, we are 
not impressed, much less grateful, for something that 
the signers of the Magna Charta, Plymouth Pact, 
Declaration of Independence, and Constitution of 
the United States, bought and secured for us with 
shed blood. Does that not bring us face to face with 
our citizenship in the Kingdom of God, bought with 
Christ’s shed blood? So, our citizenship must be de- 
fined and evaluated, judged and weighed, by those 
testing words—Christian and American. Truly they 
go hand in hand. Are we not sure that the Plymouth 
Pact would not have eventuated, if there had not 
been the Covenanters and their pledge, signed in 
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blood, there on the tombstones in old Grevfriars 
Churchyard? 

In the Apostolic era and again after the Bible had 
been translated into the vernacular, the Christian 
faith was vital and dynamic and irresistible because 
the professing Christian, as a redeemed soul, could 
not but show forth the great Christian virtues in his 
day-by-day life. 


Characteristic Christian Virtues 


Let us enumerate some of these virtues which 
must characterize the true Christian and his daily 
life, and which, we must admit, are vanishing from 
American character and behavior, remembering that 
it is the little as well as the big events of the home 
that foster and cultivate, or stifle and crush, the 
homely cardinal virtues that through the ages have 
been called the Christian virtues. Honor, truth, in- 
tegrity, head the list, and there must always stand 
out before the parent that example is much more 
powerful than precept. Even as parents gently and 
firmly and consistently teach the child to value and 
adhere to the truth as something entrusted to him, 
there must be sincere, evident, unswerving example. 
All too often precept is blotted out by acts that 
teach subtlety, prevarication, evasion, unconsciously 
perhaps, but indelibly. Only recently a teacher in 
one of our large high schools said that plain old 
honesty is rare today. Can we be surprised then that . 
graft, steals, scandals abound in high places? 

Temperance is vanishing from the American way 
of life, and only as the child, entrusted to the home 
and school, finds its deep-rooted attitudes and con- 
victions in the home and early school years, can 
there be a citizen who will be sober and law abiding. 
How did we ever happen to decide that drinking 
and debauchery are socially so very smart and neces- 
sary to our prominence and success and happiness? 
From the expensive advertising propaganda of the 
liquor interests, the seductive, subsidized movies, the 
subversive radio, with its casual and glorifying pres- 
entation. And to combat the insidious encroachment 
of this devastating custom and habit, all too often 
there is not only an indifferent home, but worse, an 
acquiescent home. To combat it, prohibition may 
not have been the proper agent, but drinking has 
increased by leaps and bounds since it was repealed, 
and today the average child finds drinking the 
casual, accepted, and quite often, the most impor- 
tant part of his home life, not only of his father, but 
what is so tragic, of his mother. Strictly from the 
viewpoint of the government, not considering its 
very reprehensible moral side, drinking is responsi- 
ble for more crime, accidents, delinquency, and law 
violation than any other agent. Bonding companies 
give it first place as a cause of bond-jumping. 
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Virtue and its indispensable prerequisite, modesty, 
are certainly on the way out and there is no place 
but the home where such can be restored and made 
an ingrained and lovely part of the growing child’s 
unconscious behavior. What can virtue and modesty 
have to do with citizenship and the world situation? 
Moral deterioration of society is always the indica- 
tion and forerunner of national decay and collapse. 

One is dated and counted hopelessly old-fashioned 
and is flagrantly going against economic experts 
when he advocates that the child in the home should 
be taught thrift, not miserliness but the careful con- 
sideration of the use of money. In this “practice 
community” which is the home, the mother usually 
spends the money, sometimes just the household 
allowance, even more often the entire family in- 
come; and as she spends it—according to a well- 
planned family budget, or simply if and as and 
when—the child’s attitude toward money is being 
determined. Whether money is to be acquired at any 
cost, to be heedlessly and quickly spent, to be 
hoarded, to be used properly, wisely, and honorably, 
the choice of the right attitude demands not only 
the parents’ guidance, but their concern and ex- 
ample. Whether, to the adult, money itself is the 
important thing, or whether the things one can have 
and do with it seem more important, depends largely 
upon the use of and attitude toward money in the 
home in childhood. Money honestly gained with due 
respect to what is right, and with the appreciation 
of economic independence and security provided for 
and not doled out by a paternalistic government, 
can only become a national trait when it is the pre- 
vailing personal habit of one’s family life. And, bold 
assertion that it is, nothing is more needed in our 
national thought today. 

Too often it is not recognized that the attitudes, 
ideals, and standards which are to determine a 
child’s subsequent life-and that of the nation are 
being entrenched through the subconscious mind, 
by idle or thoughtless expressions and actions. Ten 
dollars for a hat, one dollar for the Birthday Offer- 
ing is not so vastly important, and vet how loudly 
it proclaims what the mother thinks is important 
and what it is she stresses. An extra morning nap 
instead of Sunday school is not in itself a great moral 
lapse, and yet there has been allowed a needless 
break in the chain of a child’s good and right habit; 
there has been placed before, him a comparison. One 
thing has been counted as of more importance than 
another, and the inevitable conclusion is that one’s 
comfort is to be given right of way over the Sab- 
bath Day and its observance and privileges. 

An admonition that Christ gave his followers was, 
“Be ye kind one to another,” and courtesy is a re- 
sulting Christian attribute. If the Christian citizen is 
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not courteous, certainly his witness is blurred and 
negative, if not subversive. The same training that 
inculcates courtesy engenders the recognition of the 
dignity and value of every person, demands the re. 
spect for the property of others, and must reflect 
itself in civic good will and pride, care of municipal 
property and the love of justice and right, not just 
for the few, but for all. 

Gratitude is a lovely, fruitful, and. gracious at- 
tribute, and from it and because of it, a worthy 
stewardship results. Gratitude for one’s family, one’s 
church, and the country that is ours because of our 
church, cannot be in the heart without there being 
expressed the generous, loving concern that renders 
unto others and for others proportionate and rele- 
vant care and provision and opportunity. 

One thing that we as Protestants and Presbyterians 
have failed to stress in the home has been patriotism, 
Today’s children are not taught to know and ap- 
preciate and value the political heritage derived from 
our Church, the heritage of a government incom- 
patible with dictatorship and absolute monarchy in 
any form. Presbyterians hold to that interpretation 
of the Scriptures that recognizes God as sovereign, 
omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient, and man as 
created in His holy image, each created personality 
having dignity, value and importance. This is the 
bedrock of democracy. 

The true church, whether it was the Tabernacle 
in the wilderness governed by its forty elders, chosen 
representatives of the tribes; the apostolic church 
with its selected elders and deacons; or the church 
that followed the “Institutes” by Calvin—it has al- 
wavs been a democracy. Follow the Reform Chrrch 
across Europe, and you find the resulting politi- 
cal government to be a representstive democracy, 
and wherever vou find a people whose church gov- 
ernment is either a true or representative democ- 
racy, you will find a people who least readily accept 
a dictatorial form of government. 

Each individual woman can teach her children, 
whether in the home or school, to know and to value 
the fact that modern democratic government was 
born and came to such perfection because men be- 
lieved and courageously translated the great tenets 
of their faith into practical, workable forms of gov- 
ernment. Our Constitution has been called “a Pres- 
bvterian document”; the only clergyman to sign the 
Declaration of Independence was a Presbvterian— 
not to mention its predecessor, the Mecklenburg 
Declaration, whose signers sound like the roll call of 
Presbyterian elders and deacons, Not mere denom- 
national pride—that would be unworthy—but de- 
votion to truth that is a trust and carries an irrefu- 
table obligation. In the home and church school, our 

(Continued forward on page 333) 
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These Things Have Been Done 





FroM THE NEARLY 1800 REPORTS SENT BY LOCAL 
Auxiliary presidents to the Committee on Woman’s 
Work came thrilling accounts of work done in the 
Church year that closed March 31, 1946. To that 
large number of women who made possible those 
reports and to the even larger number of Church 
women who shared in the work reported, the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work would express sincere 
appreciation and gratitude for the way in which 
God has worked through the women of our Church 
to extend His Kingdom on earth. The Annual Re- 
port of the Committee on Woman’s Work carries a 
summary of work reported, a copy of which has 
been sent to each Auxiliary president. 

In the following excerpts taken from these reports 
one may find encouragement and a stimulus for even 
better work through the Church and its organized 
Woman’s Work. Tehe number in parentheses in- 
dicates the size of the Auxiliary reporting. 


Christian Witnessing 


Each circle has an outpost Sunday school as a 
project (125); training course held on evangelism 
(112); definite work attempted each month and 
reported at next meeting, such as visitation evange- 
lism, leaflets and Scripture portions given out, family 


| altars encouraged (50); visiting by couples in 


families at night for a week (20); every fourth 
Tuesday church visitation day (131); zone prayer 
meetings held during the week before Communion 
(700); services held the first Sunday of the month 
at county infirmary (100); midweek Bible club for 
children 12-15 years of age and story hour for 
younger ones (107). One Negro Auxiliary reported 
that the women talked with some of the Christian 
white women and as a result Bible is being taught in 
the Negro public school. Vacation Bible schools 
held for Negro, and in some places for Mexican 
children, and many for white children; the women 
supply materials, refreshments, transportation, as 
well as teach and encourage attendance. 


Bible in the Public Schools 


A great impetus has been given to getting the 
Bible taught in public schools. Women help in 
these ways: pay in whole or in part the salary of the 
teacher; teach the course; talk with those in the com- 
munity whose influence is needed to make possible 
the teaching of the Bible in the schools; in some 
places where the Bible is not taught in the school, 
classes are held in churches. One Auxiliary member 
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and the pastor teach a class in moral instruction in 
the grade school. Another reported that a class in 
religious education is taught two days a week in dif- 
ferent sections of the city for Junior and Inter- 
mediate children; the salary of the teacher is paid 
by the Auxiliary (165). Others reported that where 
the Bible is not taught, frequently the teachers read 
Bible stories and have the children memorize Scrip- 
ture and have prayer with the students at school. 


Work with Young People 

A real effort is being made to provide wholesome 
recreation for children and young people both in 
the church and in the community. Religious films 
are used every Sunday evening (39); due to the 
prayers and action of the Christian women, com- 
mercial Sunday movies were discontinued in one 
community (28); a hall in the church was equipped 
for use on Saturday evening for recreational pur- 
poses (250); game night was started for young 
people (28); “good American club” for under- 
privileged children meets weekly at the church 
(115); classes in love and marriage held with Fel- 
lowship Group by minister (850); many reported 
co-operating in Family Night at the church, some 
weekly meetings, others occasionally during the 
year, with good results, 

Much work was reported with young people, to 
the end that they might be led to give their lives in 
full-time Christian service. In this the women co- 
operated with the pastor and Session as plans were 
made to have visiting speakers, missionaries, and 
other church workers. 


Returning Service Personnel 


A real desire to integrate returning service men 
and women into the life of the local church ex- 
pressed itself in these ways: special church night 
welcome programs were given, honoring those who 
had returned; new classes in Sunday school were 
organized for young couples; the church elected 
men to positions of service as elders, deacons, teach- 
ers in the Sunday school; other places of responsi- 
bility given the returnees are: serving as ushers, sing- 
ing in the choir, directing young people’s groups, 
leaders of Boy Scout Troops. In every possible way 
these who have come back are made to feel at home 
in the church, and the church gives them work that 
will bind them to the program of the church more 
closely. Those churches that kept in close contact 
with the men and women while they were in serv- 

(Continued on page 345) 
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THE FIRST SCHOOL YEAR FOLLOWING Wor pb War II 
has just closed, and as we look back on the accom- 
plishments of the year we find many improvements 
which we would point to as reasons for encourage- 
ment. Perhaps our most important story is that of 


; our graduating classes. At the Highland Institution 


we had a splendid group of six graduates, five boys 
and one girl. At Stuart Robinson our class numbered 
thirty-seven, twelve boys and twenty-five girls. This 
makes a total of forty-three young people for the 
two institutions: forty-three young people better 


| prepared to face the future. Of this number ten 
| were members of the church when they entered our 


schools. When they left us, thirty-three were mem- 


) bers of the church. Of these, from twenty-five to 


thirty plan to enter college this fall. The others will 
enter fields of useful service. All six in the class at 
Highland and six in the class at Stuart Robinson 
have worked all or part of their way through school 
by the use of the scholarship plan, which is operat- 
ing so effectively at both institutions. Many of 
these students could not have gone to school at all 
without the help of friends who have supported the 
work-scholarship plan. One of the graduates at 
Highland this year has worked since he was in the 
sixth grade. 

A great encouragement to us is the wonderful 
way our friends have supported the scholarship 
plan. Briefly, this plan works as follows: First, a 
friend furnishes the money; second, the student 
earns it by accepting responsibility; and third, the 
student uses it to pay his expenses. Also, this plan 
offers to the friends of Christian education an op- 


portunity to support a good cause. It gives many 


ricci 


“The Rev. W. L. Cooper is superintendent of Highland. Insti- 


tute, Guerrant, Kentucky, and Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, 
Kentucky. 
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A Fireside Chat 


About 
Highland-Stuart Robinson 


By W. L. COOPER* 


boys and girls the only chance they have to equip 
themselves for more than average usefulness. 

It also enables the schools to render the service 
that is expected of an institution like Highland- 
Stuart Robinson. Over sixty pupils work in return 
for all or part of their expenses each year, and our 
best students are usually those who work their way 
through. We have not been forced to send any 
away during the past nine months. Friends of the 
two schools have furnished ample funds for taking 
care of the children who needed this help. 

Our recreational program has not been forgotten 
by any means. We have been able to put in nearly 
a thousand dollars’ worth of outdoor playground 
equipment. The faculty and students of the two 
schools have raised about half of this money them- 
selves. The remainder came from sources of income 
created by the faculty and students. The folk games 
have given pleasure to many. Our folk-game clubs 
at both schools are the most popular clubs, and fifty 
per cent of our students are members. The principal 
at Highland reported to me a short while ago that 
the students preferred remaining at Highland 
through vacations because of the splendid recrea- 
tional opportunities there over the week end. Then 
we should mention the basketball district tourna- 
ment, which was held at Stuart Robinson this year. 
This was our first opportunity to entertain such a 
large group of people on our campus. The high- 
school teams of Letcher county were represented. 
All seemed to be of one opinion, namely, that they 
had a great season of fun and recreation, and that 
we have a wonderful school. 

Another feature of our schools is the visual edu- 
cation program that we present. Excellent educa- 
tional films have heen secured from the University of 
Kentucky and have been shown at both schools. 
Once a week a feature program has been presented, 
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and a small fee charged which has been sufficient 
to pay for all the pictures. 

The ladies of the Church would be particularly 
interested in the splendid work that is being done 
in our home economics departments. Perhaps many 
will remember that in 1932 the money for this 
project was raised through the Auxiliary Birthday 
Offering. The schools offer first-rate courses in 
this field of service and the response of the pupils 
has been splendid. Our aim is to train mountain 
girls to be good homemakers, and we are gratified 
over the evident interest they have shown in the 
training which is offered. 

Our dairy and poultry projects are working 
smoothly. The dairy is located at Stuart Robinson, 
and furnishes dairy products for both institutions. 
Our poultry project is located at the Highland In- 
stitution and keeps us well supplied with eggs. Dur- 
ing the past year we have had a good supply of 
both milk and eggs for the students of the two 
schools. Had it not been for these sources of supply, 
it would have been difficult to feed our students 


during wartimes when. rationing reg- 
ulations were so rigidly enforced and 
food was so hard to secure. Both 
schools have found their farms of 
great value in providing meat and 
vegetables for the dining rooms. 
We have done well with our cloth- 
ing sales. Perhaps we will net from 
three to five thousand dollars on this 
project, which means the difference 
between going in debt to run the 
school and staying out of debt. No 
extra appropriation from the Home 
Mission Committee is made for meet- 
ing the increased cost of operating 
the schools and we have relied on this 
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source for meeting rising costs. We are happy to 
report that the schools are out of debt and have a 
small surplus on hand for replacing essential equip- 
ment that has worn out during the war period. 
Some of the outstanding improvements this year 
are: painting the dining room at Highland, refinish- 
ing the tables, and buying new chairs. Also, the boys’ 
dormitory at Highland was painted. At Stuart 
Robinson a filtering plant has been installed and a 
central heating plant is being placed in operation. 
One of the fine features of the year was the re- 
vival services held at the two schools in January 
and February. Eight Highland boys and girls be- 
came members of our church. Twenty young people 


at Stuart Robinson made the same decision. In ad- 
dition to these Presbyterian recruits, over sixty made 
a profession of faith in Christ, some of whom may 
join our church later. The services at Highland 
were conducted by Rev. Thomas Rhea of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. Rev. George Cooper of Richmond, 
Virginia, conducted the services at Stuart Robinson. 
These men served with enthusiasm and devotion in 
presenting the gospel and endeared themselves to 
both teachers and students. Both men said that the 
success of the meetings was due primarily to the 
work done during the year by a consecrated group 
of teachers whose lives are a constant influence for 
Christ through the years. 





do Valley Academy 


Caddo Valley Academy boys on lawn in front of 
boys’ dormitory 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY AGO THIS INSTITUTION WAS 


but a dream in the minds of a few people. Its es- 
tablishment had been authorized by the Synod of 
Arkansas in the fall of 1920, but its definite location, 
exact character, and work were things of the future. 
In the fall of 1921, the institution was opened and 
from that time until now it has been ministering to 
children of school age. Enough time has passed 
since the beginning of this work for us to be able 
to evaluate the ministries of this institution, at least 
so far as the earlier years are concerned. 

Just the other day an investigator for the Fed- 
eral Government called to ask for information con- 
cerning the character and ability of one of our 
former students who was being considered for a 
Position of great responsibility in the army. It was 
a pleasure to be able to give this young captain a 
good recommendation. And it is heartening to see 
the useful work being done by so many who have 


Raita 


* 
The Rev. John T. Barr is president of Caddo Academy and 
pastor of ten Home Mission churches in Ouachita Presbytery. 
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Caddo Valley Academy girls on steps of girls’ dormitory 


By JOHN T. BARR* 


been in our dormitories, or who as day pupils have 
taken the full Bible course in the school. God has 
said that His Word shall not return unto Him void, 
and it does not. It is not always a savor of life unto 
life, but where it is so ordained to prosper, those 
who have had any part in implanting it in the hearts 
and minds of these youths may feel a sense of deep 
gratitude that they have been so honored of God 
as to have been used in furthering such ends. 

To the writer, the most remarkable thing about 
the history of this little institution has been the way 
in which Providence has provided for it and pro- 
tected it. It has never had a full-time superintendent, 
and has been dependent upon the services of an un- 
usually busy pastor for such services as a superin- 
tendent usually renders. If it had been necessary to 
make canvasses or conduct campaigns of any kind, 
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Girls’ Dormitory, Caddo Valley Academy, Norman, Arkansas 


the daily work of the school must have suffered. 
Only the necessary things have been done, there 
being no time for extra activities. Yet all real needs 
have been provided for. The salaries paid the ma- 
tron, Bible teacher, and cook have been small, but 
there has always been someone ready to fill any 
place that was vacant. Finances have sometimes been 
in such condition as to warrant concern, looking at 
matters from a purely material standpoint, but from 
the very beginning the money needed has been pro- 
vided. There have been so many instances of Provi- 
dential intervention in the very nick of time that an 
impartial observer could hardly doubt that this is 
indeed a vine of God’s own planting. 

There have been thirty-five boys and girls in our 
dormitories this year. The age average is lower 
than in former years, due largely to the war and its 
aftermath. 

Even if one had no Bible and consequently no 
knowledge of God’s psychology, as contrasted with 
that generally taught in our schools, he should know 
in dealing with children that there must be a mirac- 
ulous and thorough change of heart before a change 
of environment or any amount of training can have 
any really beneficial results. All of our institutions, 
whether schools, orphans’ homes, penal institutions 
or what not, try to teach the boys and girls in their 
charge to behave themselves, to use good manners, 
and to treat others rightly. Sin may be temporarily 
restrained and its activities may be forced into dif- 
ferent channels, but unless the Divine cure has been 


used, sin is there to ruin the life and plague others 
as soon as the restraints are removed. When God 
Himself opens the heart to the work of His Spirit 
so that “the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ’ 
may shine in, there is a change which is deep-seated 
and permanent. 

That such may be the result of our ministrations 
to these “little ones,” we concentrate upon instillin 
into their minds the Word which is “quick and 
powerful.” It is taught in the school by a competent 
and consecrated teacher who specializes in memory 
work. It cannot be said of any who pass through 
our halls that they have not been drilled in the 
Word of God. It is taught in the school and this 
teaching is continued in the church by the pastor 
on Sundays and at the midweek service, as well as 
by teachers in the Sunday school and at meetings 
for young people. They are continually fed upon 
“every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” 

We have never been promised that all who are 
taught “what man is to believe concerning God, and 
what duty God requires of man” will profit from 
the teaching. We are specifically told that to some 
it will be “a savour of death unto death.” However, 
it is reasonable to expect that many will be the 
recipients of the Spirit’s effectual work where a 
real effort is made to center attention on what God 
has said to men. 

Evidence of the fruit of such labors comes in un- 
expected ways. A few days ago the smallest boy in 
the dormitory came and asked for a Bible of his 
own. He did not have one. Thinking that this might 
be a passing fancy the writer put him off. He came 
again in a couple of days. The next Sunday he ex- 
pressed a desire to unite with the church. And since 
then he has been learning Bible verses voluntarily. 
All of this was such a reversal of form that it could 
not but attract attention. Perhaps God has added 
another member to the body of Christ. 

There will continually be boys and girls who 
need home, schooling, and religious training. Like 
the poor, we have them with us always. Institutions 
of this kind should be multiplied and enlarged so 
that they may minister in Christ’s name to as many 
as possible, offering them Christian companionship 
and guidance in the common interests of life and 
that knowledge of God which comes by knowing 
Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1945—July 1, 1945 





ates Sy Seve wey by SPOS... . 2.1... 6 eee $59,432.34 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—July 1, 1946.................... 62,119.41 
Increase for three months........—s—s—s—si—siwij(iw#y#U(WNNNNN....... $ 2,687.07 
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Pearisburg, Virginia, plant of the Celanese Corporation of America. 
Used by permission of Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


THESE ARE MOVING TIMES—-CHANGING TIMES. MANY 
who read these lines may think that they can stand 
aloof and watch the procession formed by people 


§ who are on the move and not be affected by the 
changing, shifting scene before them. If that is the 


case, such people have many surprises in store, for 
none live to themselves” and old established com- 
munities have been awakened to the universal truth 
expressed in that phrase when a new industry comes 


| to their town to locate. Pearisburg, Virginia, has 


been learning what change can mean in these stir- 
ring times. 

‘Pearisburg is a small town now; it expects to be a 
big town soon. The Presbyterian church in Pearis- 
burg is a small church now; it expects to be a 
strong, influential church in the next few years. If 
we are to meet our present responsibility and so, 
use existing advantages, we must have immediate 
help from our own denomination. We feel that our 
recent record and our present effort furnish proper 


— for asking the attention of the Church-at- 
arge, 


“The Rev. John W. Sherman is the minister to Hoge’s Chapel, 


pcthe R ' s : i 
C hang and Walker’s Creek Presbyterian Church, in Giles 
Aunty, Virginia. 
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By JOHN W. SHERMAN* 


Our town has grown from a large village, having 
less than a thousand inhabitants five years ago, to a 
town of three thousand people. Why has it grown, 
and why do we expect it to continue to grow at a 
rapid rate? The answer is found in a permanent 
and growing industry. 

A large part of the economic basis of our con- 
fident expectations is the new plant of the Celanese 
Corporation of America. This plant is two miles 
west of Pearisburg on the New River. Three thou- 
sand five hundred people are now employed in this 
plant. All who can do so live within convenient driv- 
ing distance, but some come from homes that are 
located forty-five miles away. The plant of the 
Celanese Corporation is now being enlarged. A 
$ 10,000,000 expansion program is under way which 
will add another thousand to the present number of 
employees. That number does not include those 
who are actually engaged in construction of the 
new buildings. Three hundred of these will continue 
to live in the community as the building program 
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of the Celanese Corporation will extend over a 
period of about four years. 

Pearisburg shares the difficulties presented by 
a dearth of houses. Seventy-five new houses have 
been built in a new section of the town known 
as the Fort Branch addition. Eighteen more new 
houses are under construction; priorities on the 
necessary materials for seventy more have been 
secured. In the old part of town twenty new 
homes are under construction. All this means 
more people in our community, more oppor- 
tunities to bind human beings to the church of 
Christ. 

In addition to developments in Pearisburg, 
there is further growth in Giles County. The 
National Gypsum Company has a plant located 


New high-school building, showing the sub- 
stantial nature of recent improvements. 


Present building of Pearisburg 
Presbyterian Church 


oo 


Secateemtcaceet, 
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New manse under construction 


at Kearns, four miles east of Pearis- 

burg. This company has begun an er- 

pansion program calling for the ex- 

penditure of $2,500,000. Fully a half 

dozen smaller plants in other lines of 

industry are increasing their capacity, 

employing more men and, of course, 

attracting new people to this territory. 

What is the place of the Presby- 

ee terian Church in all this? Our oppor- 

tunities in this community are unique; we must not 

fail to take advantage of them. The present mem- 

bership is a working nucleus of fine interested peo- 

ple. Their goal is a strong church which can 

effectively minister to this growing community in 
the name of Christ. , 

The present church building is a handicap rather 
than a help. It is a one-room structure, erected in 
1869. This building expresses the devotion of a 
small, impoverished group whose former church 
building had been used as headquarters by Federal 
troops in 1862. When the soldiers left, the church 
was partially destroyed by fire. The devoted con- 
gregation rebuilt their church and dedicated it on 
November 6, 1869. Twenty-nine days later that 
building was completely destroyed by fire. “Down” 
but not “out,” our people built again, and the pres- 
ent structure is the result of their labors under such 
trying circumstances. 

Giving all honor to those who have labored here 
in the past, one is compelled to say that we cannot 
hope to attract newcomers to our church if we con- 
tinue to use the present building. Soon after I came 
to Pearisburg, another newly arrived person I 
quired of me where to find the Presbyterian church. 
I pointed it out. Here is her response: “Surely that 
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is not the Presbyterian church!” My quick reply 
was, “Yes, but we are planning to erect a new build- 
ing just as soon as we can.” Three other denomina- 
tions have comparatively new plants which are well 
equipped for effective Christian programs. We can- 
not attract attention to our work without radically 
improved facilities. 

One of the attractive features of our present pros- 
pect is the manse. This is a new brick residence 
which was completed in May. The location is good, 
the construction is substantial and well planned. 
Local gifts plus help from the Home Mission Emer- 
gency Fund leave a balance on a total cost of $10,- 
ooo which we plan to pay off in three years. 

Another fine contribution from our local people 
isa lot for the new church. This lot is in a new de- 
velopment known as King Heights. It is so located 
that the church which is to be built will be con- 
venient to the old part of town and the two new 
additions, King Heights and Fort Branch. 

Our work is well organized, and has a forward- 


Proposed location for new church at Pearisburg, Virginia 


looking program. Our purpose is to make the best 
possible use of what we have now, always looking 
toward that time when, under the blessing of God, 
we shall be better equipped to work in a community 
which claims our love and challenges our faith. 





These Things Have Been Done (Continued from page 337) 


ice find that the returnees come back into the 
church and take their rightful places. 


Intergroup Work 

One of the most effective things reported in 
interracial work is the organization of a prayer 
group of white and Negro Christian women. Def- 
inite objects for prayer are shared. Meetings are 


| held several times during the year; between times 


the telephone is used when special needs arise that 
require special prayer. That group has done much 
to create understanding among both groups and to 
overrule tensions that might have grown serious 
in that city. Many Auxiliaries reported assisting with 


| vacation Bible schools for Negro children, also with 


Mexican children; others held one-day Christian 
Conferences of Negro Women with good results; 
many continue to support the work of the Annual 
Christian Conferences of Negro Women; others as- 


) sist in teaching the Bible in Negro schools. One re- 


ported that a Negro choir took part in the World 
Day of Prayer program; another exchanged visits 
with the Negro Auxiliary. Another reported help- 
ing the Negroes start a school; another assists in the 
preschool nursery for Negro children; some have 
held special interracial programs. 


Work with Other Church Women 

Our church women are finding more and more 
Opportunities to work with other Protestant church 
women. In addition to the shared experiences of 
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worship on the World Day of Prayer, and the pro- 
grams on World Community and May Fellowship 
Days, there have been most successful joint mission 
study classes, classes to study the bases of world 
order; vacation Bible schools and leadership schools 
have been interdenominational; also local training 
classes for teachers. Many entered wholeheartedly 
into the clothing collections for overseas relief, 
sewed for the Philippines, prepared Christmas pack- 
ages for overseas. Some groups have continuing 
committees to collect clothing; a few send boxes 
overseas regularly each month. Presbyterian women 
serve as leaders in local Councils of Church Women, 
and many serve on State Council Boards. Some re- 
ported successful promotion of the reading of 
Bible selections from Thanksgiving to Christmas; 
others work together to have the Bible taught in 
the public schools. Many are actively at work on 
wholesome recreational facilities for the young peo- 
ple of the community. 

These things are but indicative of the excellent 
service that the women of our Church are giving so 
that the teaching of Jesus Christ and His way of 
life may be known and accepted by more and more 
people. In varied ways the women practiced their 
profession as Christians and found ways to give 
witness to their own Christian convictions. It is our 
sincere belief that the work so well done in 1945- 
1946 is being carried forward with even greater de- 
votion in the present Church year. 
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Great Trees 


From Little Acorns Grow 


PICTURED ABOVE IS A GROUP IN WHICH WE ARE SURE 
our readers will be interested. In 1929, when we 
started our work at Stillman, we found a group of 
girls in the Y.W.C.A., sponsored and advised by 
the matron of the dormitory, Miss Mary Thomas. 
Miss Thomas had sought the aid of the Y.W.C.A. 
in the University of Alabama in organizing the 
group and, although it was small, it has furnished 
the nucleus around which some very fine projects 
have grown and through which much fine Christian 
teaching is given and splendid service is rendered. 
Associated with Miss Thomas and after her death, 
with Miss Willie Wilson, I worked with these girls 
most of the time until 1943, when home duties 
caused me to pass this work on to others. During all 


*Mrs. Jackson is the wife of the Rev. A. L. Jackson, Superinten- 
dent of Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
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By MRS. A. L. JACKSON* 


this time we tried to make the “C” in Y.W.CA. 
outstanding and endeavored to .create in each girl 
the desire to live as in Hié service. We invited rep- 
resentatives from the Y.W.C.A. home office in New 
York or from the regional office in Atlanta to visit 
our “Y” group annually, and we also read literature : 
from which we received much benefit and inspifa-: 
tion. Faculty and student representatives were sent 
to regional and area meetings. We looked about to 
see what service we might render on the campus 
and in the community. 

There were many things found to do. At one 
time Tuscaloosa County operated a County Home 
near Tuscaloosa. Some of the inmates were colored. 
Our students from Y.W.C.A. visited them and cot- 
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ducted worship services. At Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and other special times they collected offerings 
from their organization and took fruit and candy 
to the inmates. They also found pleasure in visiting 
the city and county jails and conducting worship 
services. Se 

On the campus, opportunities for service were at 
hand. We visited patients in the hospital, gave them 
fruit, and read stories and passages from the Bible to 
them. On Saturday mornings we turned shirt collars 
for the men students. We held joint meetings with 
the Y.M.C.A. in which many worth-while subjects 
for the betterment of campus and community rela- 
tions were discussed. 

But Y.W.C.A. work was not all work by any 
means. At least once each month the organization 
sponsored some sort of entertainment for the stu- 
dent body. Often this was a party, and at other 
times a musical program given by the students 
themselves or by musicians from the University of 
Alabama and elsewhere. 

It was my pleasure, as Dean of Women and as 
sponsor of Y.W.C.A., to conduct the first formal 
orientation programs for new students that we have 
had at Stillman. It was great fun and a source of 
inspiration to the members of Y.W.C.A. to greet 
new students, introduce them to the campus and 
play “big sister” to them. During the first few days 
when the new students were likely to grow home- 
sick, special interests such as hikes and wiener roasts 
were provided. 

In addition, our organization felt that they should 
do more to better community conditions. Several 


little children were living across the street from the 
school who for different reasons could not be 
brought into the regular Sunday school. We de- 
cided to canvass the community for such children, 
and to conduct a sort of inspirational and play pro- 
gram for them each Saturday afternoon. Bible 
stories and other materials were used and the chil- 
dren were invited to take part in activities planned 
for them. A period was given to play on the campus, 
in which they could be taught fair play and clean 
sports. Although this group was never large, it 
served as a very worth-while factor in many ways 
in the community and school life. At Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, and Easter, special programs and 
services, parties, etc., were arranged. 

Four years ago the religious education class de- 
cided that they would like to sponsor a community 
Sunday school for these children on Sunday after- 
noons, and so the Y.W.C.A. discontinued the Satur- 
day afternoon project with the children. This gave 
the religious education students a practical outlet 
and a laboratory for trying out methods and pro- 
cedures of teaching they received in the classroom. 
This year the afternoon Sunday school is under the 
direction of Dean Wilhelmena Craine who came to 
us in the fall from Charlotte, North Carolina. She 
has had a great deal of practical experience in spon- 
soring Sunday schools and is interested in this group. 
The accompanying picture of the Sunday school 
was taken recently and we are sure the friends of 
the work will be interested in this project started 
by the Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Stillman Institute. 





Suggestions for Prayer 
“O Lord, Revive Thy Work in the Midst of the Years”’ 


Let us pray for a revival in our Church— 


Of the spirit of worship—that shall cause us to 
see God and to know His will. “The pure in 
heart ... shall see God.” 


Of Christian faith—that shall deliver us from 
Satan. Jesus said to one tempted of Satan, “/ 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” 


Of Christ’s spirit of compassion—that shall com- 
pel us to respond to the needs of the people of 
all the world. “When he [Jesus] saw the multi- 
tudes, he was moved with compassion.” 


Of dedication—that shall vield ambassadors for 
Christ to enter every mission field of the world 
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open to the gospel. “They . . . first gave their 


own selves to the Lord.” 


Of Christian stewardship—that shall cause each 
member of our Church to settle with God the 
money matter on His own terms. “Bring ye all 
the tithes into the storehouse ... and prove me 
now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” 


Of evangelism and Spirit-filled witnessing—that 
shall lead us to direct our efforts toward win- 
ning all people to Christ who are now outside 
of the Christian church. “We are witnesses .. 
and so is the Holy Spirit, whom God hath given 
to them that obey him.” 
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These Have Served 


After full service in their several fields, 
the following missionaries were retired on June 1, 1946: 


Rev. L. O. McCutcuen, D.D., in Korea since 1902, 
Mrs. L. O. McCutcuen, in Korea since 1909. 
Miss Eruet Kest er, in Korea since 1905. 

Rev. AND Mrs. J. F. Preston, in Korea since 1903. 
Miss Resecca WItson, in China since 1899. 
Rev. AnD Mrs. O. F. Yates, in China since 1908. 


Rev. anp Mrs. E. E. Lane (Dr. Lane was born in 
Brazil), in Brazil since 1921. 


These friends carry the gratitude and appreci- 
tion of a host of supporters and friends throughout 
our Church in whose name they have served during 
these years. ° 


Miss Ethel E. Kestler 


Miss Rebecca Wilson (third from left) 
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An Appreciation 


of Mission Court 


By MYRTLE STOSBERG SYDENSTRICKER* 


*““Mission Court!” YOuR MISSIONARIES SAY IT TEN- 
derly. It’s home to them on furlough and all the 
lovely associations of family life in a complete home 
are brought to mind when missionaries in six coun- 
tries recall their stay in the homeland. 

“Mission Court!” Your missionaries say it en- 
thusiastically. 

Think of coming into a completely furnished 
apartment with just your bags, as to a hotel. Espe- 
cially at this time during a housing crisis, it is more 
wonderful than ever to have Mission Court at our 
disposal. In fact, we often doubt our right to this 
privilege, when splendid Christian workers near by 
are unable to find a house to rent. 

Imagine what it means to have a gas stove, an elec- 
tric refrigerator, comfortable chairs, fluffy curtains, 
and a piano! It’s like paradise to some of us who live 
rather primitively on the field. It’s a place all our 
own for the furlough duration. One young mis- 
sionary mother put it aptly years ago when she 
said: “It means so much to have a place to spank the 
children!”—all of which is true, for doting grand- 
parents. and relatives do not want to hear of dis- 
cipline during a visit to their homes, yet this is in- 
dispensable. 

Then, too, we’re like one big family at Mission 
Court. The missionaries who have been here longest 
teach the more recent arrivals all the things we 
should know to become accustomed to the strange, 
new way of living and keeping house the easy, fas- 
cinating, American way! 

Surely Mission Court is ideally located in beauti- 
ful Ginter Park, with access to Union Theological 
Seminary and the Assembly’s Training School for 
graduate study and refresher courses. However, the 
people who make up this lovely residential section 
are the best part of Ginter Park. After all, folks make 
the place! And these are substantial, Christian peo- 
ple—typical Southern hosts—who are particularly 
friendly to missionaries. 

There is the large home on Chamberlayne whose 


*Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, missionary to Brazil, now on fur- 
lough. 
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doors have been open to young people and little 
children and their parents through the years, § 
many things entice one there, from toys under the 
window seats to books and reed pipes, but most of 
all the noble, understanding woman who lives there 
and who always has a winsome smile. 

Two homes on Seminary Avenue stand out be- 
cause of kindred spirits in them. But one is no more 
now, and we pass that large brick structure with: 
tug at our hearts in retrospect and recall lives who 
have been a benediction. There is no end to the 
number of homes with sweet associations in the past, 
Each missionary could add another and still another. 
Each has a definite place in our hearts. 

Not only Ginter Park but Richmond as a whole 
is very dear to us. Many of us love Richmond next 
to our own home town or city, which is saying 2 
great deal. There is a church that gives a years 
magazine subscription—any choice—as a welcome 
gift to the eight families on furlough in the Virginia 
and North Carolina buildings which make up Ms 
sion Court. The Auxiliary circles of another church 
take pleasure in giving a special treat each month to 
the family in the apartment for which they are re- 
sponsible. (We lived there on one furlough and 
know how nice they can be.) Another friend gives 
symphony orchestra tickets to each family, becaust 
she knows how we miss such treats on the field. Stil 
another arranges tickets for a drama for children, 
but their elders enjoy it equally as much. Space 
would not permit to even hint at all the loving- 
kindness. 

In all these years two splendid women only have 
been in charge of this great enterprise. We cat 
never forget the warm welcome in their happy faces 
and their solicitous concern for our well-being. 

In the guest book at Mission Court one remark 
is typical: “When there was no Mission Court, out 
furlough was upon a troubled sea; this year it hs 
been spent in a peaceful place. We can never be 
grateful enough for it!” 

“Mission Court!” We say it gratefully, and to the 
elect women who had the vision and the stamina" 
make it a realization our sincere THANKS! 
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August in the Woman’s Auxiliary 


Program Plans 


Auxiliary 

“What Does My Church Teach About Marriage 
and the Home?” Material for the program is found 
in Chapter V of the book 1 Want to Know About 
My Church, page 32. Are you familiar with what 
the Bible has to say about marriage and the home? 
This program material presents the Scriptural basis 
under the headings of “Christian Marriage,” “Chris- 
tian Family Relations,” and “Christian Family Wor- 
ship.” Suggested worship material for use in the 
program is found on pages 86-87 of the book J Want 
to Know About My Church. 


Business Woman’s Circles 


Chapter V of 1 Want to Know About My 
Church, answering the question “What does my 
church teach about marriage and the home?” Many 
business women are already homemakers. Others, in 
the natural course of events, are looked upon as 
future homemakers. In either instance all will find 
the August program material of interest. The August 
Survey article for the general circle program—“The 
Responsibility of Christian Women in Today’s 
World,” by Mrs. C. S. Harrington, holds informa- 
tion, inspiration, and incentive for every Presby- 
terian woman—business woman or homemaker. For 
everyday help and deepening of program interest, 
use the Guidebook for the Presbyterian Woman. 


General Circles 


Getting Rid of Our Besetting Sins. Material for 
program is found on page 21 of the booklet Jsaiah 
Speaks to Needs of Our Day. A suggestion for use 
of circle program article is found on page 23 of the 
same booklet. This article, “The Responsibility of 
Christian Women in Today’s World” by Mrs. C. S. 
Harrington, appears in this issue of THE Prespy- 
TERIAN SURVEY. 


Mission Conferences—Montreat 


Home Mission—August 1-7, 1946 


Seven days of opportunity for inspiration, instruc- 
tion, discussion, and fellowship for all who attend! 
Consecrated missionaries, representing various phases 
of our Home Mission work, and nationally known 
leaders will present the program. Ways and means 


of using the study book Home Mission Investments 
will be given. 
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Foreign Mission—August 8-14, 1946 

Dr. H. Kerr Taylor will direct this conference. 
“Never before have world affairs pressed upon us in 
the way they are doing today.” This conference will 
provide for the sharing of information to guide in 
thinking and living in our modern world. Leaders 
from all over the world will be present as well as 
those of our own country, whose names are synony- 
mous with Foreign Missions. 


Secretaries of Home Missions and Foreign 
Missions—if you were among those unable to at- 
tend the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School—now 
is your opportunity! Attend one or both of these 
Mission Conferences, and gather the latest informa- 
tion about your work. 





Dear Secretary of Literature: 


You cannot create in others an enthusiasm for a 
thing in which you feel no enthusiasm. Inspiration 
is often born of information! So your first obliga- 
tion is to read and study each piece of literature 
carefully in order that you may be able to present 
it intelligently. 

You are serving.in one of the key positions in your 
church, one of opportunity and obligation. If you 
are to be worthy of this trust, you must: 

Know your catalogue of publications. Keep it at 
your fingertips for ready reference. 

See that officers, cause secretaries, and Auxiliary 
members have the material prepared for them. Enlist 
their help in the promotion of literature. 

Emphasize the importance of supplementary ma- 
terial: Presbyterian Women; Tur PrespyTerIAN 
Survey; Church papers; leaflets and tracts. 

Encourage good reading. Read, whether much or 
little. Dr. William Lyon Phelps tells of a man who 
was converted by a tract a shoemaker stuck into a 
boot heel. 

Remember “devotion is no guarantee of right 
thinking.” Love and awareness—these are primary 
virtues. Love plus knowledge is an essential. 

“Civilizations grow old and die out. But in the 
world of books are volumes that yet live on, fresh 
as the day they were written, still telling men’s 
hearts of the hearts of men centuries dead.” 

Yes, it is through a larger use of pertinent religious 
literature, that you can help meet the responsibility 
that is yours in today’s world! 

: Hewen L. (Mrs. Suirtey C.) Boykin 
Presbyterial Secretary of Literature 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Home Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service (Section 2) 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 


Lexington-Ebenezer Presbytery 


Arbuckle, Rev. J. D., Grayson 
Gardien, Rev. R. B., Jr., Cynthiana 
Hopper, Miss Margaret, Lexington 
Hunter, Rev. Alex W., Lexington 
*Rhea, Rev. Thomas C., Lexington 


Louisville Presbytery 


Bottoms, Rev. L. W., Louisville 3 
1111 S. Seventh St. 


Hopkins, Mr. Donald, Louisville 
Miller, Mr. Wray, Goshen 
Ramsay, Rev. W. A., Bloomfield 
*Rock, Rev. Edwin N., Louisville 
109 E. Broadway 
Shows, Mr. W. P., Shepherdsville 


Muhlenburg Presbytery 
*Knight, Rev. Joseph E., Greenville 
Nash, Rev. 8. I., Central City 
| Ralston, Rev. C. N., Paducah ; 
Taylor, Rev. George H., Jr., Greenville 


Transylvania Presbytery 
Chumbley, Rev. C. M., Berea 
McLean, Rev. C. E., McAfee 
Wailes, Rev. R. A., Paint Lick 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Presbytery 


Alexander, Rev. H. N., Opelousas 
Brainard, Rev. E. 8., Alexandria 
Currie, Rev. J. V., Baton Rouge 
Darden, Rev. H. W., University 
Davis, Rev. O. G., Baton Rouge 
Jorgensen, Rev. D. P., Oakdale 
Littleton, Rev. R. D., DeRidder 
Miller, Rev. M. M., Port Allen 


New Orleans Presbytery 


Ash, Rev. A. L., Metairie 20 
239 Ridgewood Dr. 


Bader, Rev. Walter L., Thibodaux 
Daffin, Rev. T. H., Amite 

Goldsmith, Rev. Dan E., Abbeville 
Kilgore, Rev. Robert E., Raceland 
McCrary, Rev. J. P., Port Sulphur 
Wells, Rev. H. H., Jr., Gretna 
*Woods, Rev. T. Russell, New Orleans 18 

1721 Broadway 


Red River Presbytery 
Cates, Rev. A. R., Rayville 
Currie, Rev. John W., Winnsboro 
Lemly, Rev. T. M., Jonesville 
McCown, Rev. Roy L., Springhill 
Smith, Rev. R. McNair, Shreveport 

1817 Fairfield 

Stokes, Rev. Alwin, Winnfield 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central Mississippi Presbytery 


Anderson, Rev. O. M., Rolling Fork 
*Bedinger, Rev. R. D., Jackson 
Boyce, Rev. W. 8., Edwards 
Caldwell, Rev. W. J., Forest 

Hall, Rev. W. A., Jackson 

Looney, Rev. J. M., Ackerman 
McNutt, Rev. J. W., Vaiden 
Stewart, Rev. J. C., Belzoni 
Wardlaw, Rev. O. W., French Camp 
Whitaker, Rev. A. W., Jr., Itta Bena 


East Mississippi Presbytery 
Frost, Miss Nancy, Aberdeen 
Kirker, Rev. George H., Sr., Booneville 
Pickens, Rev. C. E., Aberdeen 
Talbot, Rev. Addison A., Jr., Ripley 


Meridian Presbytery 
Blackwelder, Rev. L. N., Petal 
*Nelson, Rev. W. O., Ellisville 
Simpson, Rev. J. D., Newton 
Tackett, Rev. J. R., Mt. Olive 
Talbot, Rev. A. A., Jr., Ellisville 
Weaver, Rev. E. McKinley, Meridian 
4305 Nineteenth Street 
West, Rev. T. Barton, Moss Point 
Wharton, Rev. T. J., Long Beach 
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Mississippi Presbytery 
Buchanan, Rev. R. M., Magnolia 
Duck, Rev. A. W., Wesson 


North Mississippi Presbytery 


*McLain, Rev. H. M., Oxford 
Phillips, Rev. Carl C., Oxford 
Phillips, Rev. Everett H., Oxford 
Streete, Rev. L. A., Rosedale 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 


Lafayette Presbytery 
Crockett, Rev. John, Branson 
Crockett, Rev. Lenox, Sweet Springs 
Gammon, Rev. Wm. J., Eldon 
McCarey, Rev. Wm. P., Lee’s Summit 
Robb, Rev. W. Luther, Longwood 
Strain, Rev. Robert S., Calhoun 


Missouri Presbytery 


Barbee, Rev. T. M., Mexico 
Elliott, Rev. E. P., Paris 
Moore, Mr. Richard, Fulton 
Schone, Rev. William, Perry 
*Walkup, Rev. Robert, Fulton 
Whiteside, Mr. Don, Fulton 
Wood, Rev. S. G., Auxvasse 


Potosi Presbytery 
Blain, Rev. R. Waller, Ste. Genevieve 
Guthrie, Rev. H. T., Perryville 
Reeves, Rev. Fred L., New Madrid 
Schwegler, Rev. B. R., Sikeston 
Smith, Rev. Hugh, Caledonia 


St. Louis Presbytery 


Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717-A Goode 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W., Pattonville 
Schuessler, Rev. Herman R., Jr., 
rocker 
«Stevens, Miss Julia, St. Louis 
5848 Cabane Avenue 
*Watson, Rev. H. H., St. Louis 5 
419 Carswold Drive 
Wernecke, Rev. H. H., 
Webster Groves 19 
121 Park Road 


Upper Missouri Presbytery 
Hunt, Rev. E. C., St: Joseph 
2202 S. Eleventh Street 
Thorpe, Mr. Robert, 
North Kansas City 
Route 5 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


*Gillespie, Rev. E. E., Greensboro 
P.O. Box 1124 


Albemarle Presbytery 

Clark, Rev. Hayes, Greenville 

Coates, Rev. E. S. Jr., Farmville 
Crawford, Rev. David C. Jr., Edenton 
Hassell, Rev. J. W., Swan Quarter 
Jackson, Rev. W. Harvell, Snow Hill 
*McDiarmid, Rev. H. N., Greenville 
See, Miss Ruth D., New Bern 
Shillinglaw, Miss Ruth, Greenville 
Solomon, Rev. Chas. W., Wilson 
Solomon, Rev. R. Louis, Rocky Mount 
Walkup, Rev. J. W., Tarboro 


Concord Presbytery 
Clontz, Rev. R. C., Marion 
Eanes, Rev. Cecil O., Cleveland 
Faison, Mr. George, Newton 
Livingston, Mr. Ben, Old Fort 
Manning, Rev. Fred, Rutherfordton 
Matheny, Rev. Geo. Thurston, 

. Concord 
Ricks, Rev. John A., China Grove 
Satterfield, Rev. J. A., Marion 
Scott, Miss Kathleen, Hickory 

*Turner, Rev. Robert, Morganton 


Fayetteville Presbytery 
Blue, Rev. Frank S., Linden 
Davis, Rev. T. E., Southern Pines 
Gaston, Rev. Wm. B., Sanatorium 
*Gibbs, Rev. C. M., Dunn 
Gibert, Miss Marie, Fayetteville 





Hager, Rev. Ira E., Manchester 
Kirkpatrick, Rev. G. F., Maxton 
McBath, Rev. Harvey A., 

Eagle Springs 
Porter, Rev. James E., Angier . 
Ramsey, Rev. R. R., Jackson Springs 
Ratchford, Rev. J. E., Robbins ; 
Stephenson, Miss Margaret E., Angier 
Voyles, Rev. C. M., Cameron 


Granville Presbytery 


Geyer, Miss Janet, Durham 
Heaton, Rev. G. W., Roxboro 
Kennison, Rev. J. 8., Townsville 
Newman, Rev. Howard, Kenly 
Phipps, Rev. J. R., Varina 
Ruppenthal, Rev. H. P., Durham 
Withrow, Rev. J. D., Kenly 
Young, Rev. John W., Stovall 


Kings Mountain Presbytery 


Elliott, Rev. W. M., Sr., Saluda 
Matheson, Rev. W. H., Davidson 
Ratchford, Rev. W. D., Ellenboro 
Riddle, Rev. George L., Cherryville 
Smith, Rev. John D., Forest City 
Smith, Rev. J. H., Dallas 


Mecklenburg Presbytery 


Baker, Rev. R. T., Waxhaw 
Carter, Rev. H. E., Charlotte 
1809 Edwin St. 
Cowan, Rev. L. F., Stanfield 
Garmon, Mrs. Hal P., Charlotte 
Huneycutt, Rev. Q. N., Indian Trail 
Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Charlotte 
526 Louise Ave, 
Key, Rev. A. H., Monroe 
McBath, Rev. R. L., Ellerbe 
McNeill, Rev. C. C., Charlotte 
Reid, Miss Julia, Charlotte 
Russell, Rev. J. L., Monroe 
Shaw, Rev. A. W., Troy 
Sides, Rev. Chas. H., Jr., Monroe 
*Stone, Rev. R. H., Charlotte 
P.O. Box 2537 
Walsh, Rev. W. M., Morven 
Yandell, Rev. B. F., Charlotte 
409 E. 36th St. 


Orange Presbytery 


Boyd, Rev. J. A., Burlington 
Buhler, Rev. W. R., Graham 
Carswell, Rev. A. D., Sanford 
Claytor, Rev. N. R., Milton 
Cook, Rev. J. 8., Cedar Grove 
MecNatt, Rev. J. P. H., High Point 
*Patterson, Rev. T. Henry, Greensboro 
407 Hillcrest Drive 
Perell, Rev. O. W., Burlington 
Pickard, Rev. L. C., Pittsboro 
Walkup, Rev. J. §., East Burlington 


Wilmington Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. Ben F., Wallace 
Clark, Rev. Eugene, Warsaw 
Craig, Rev. Carl B., Jacksonville 
Farrior, Rev. N. P., Pink Hill 
Garvin, Rev. James, Chinquapin 
Hollar, Rev. Paul, Wilmington 

2104 Klein Road 
MacLeod, Rev. John D., 
Carolina Beach 
Myers, Rev. C. C., Wilmington 
308 Wrightsville Avenue 
*Taylor, Rev. L. A., Wilmington 
209 N. 13th St. 


{Winston-Salem[Presbytery 

*Buchanan, Rev. Ralph L., Elkin] 
Blevins, Rev. Denver S., Pine Hal 
Boyle, Rev. W. P., West Jefferson 
Davison, Miss Zeta, Pilot Mountain 
Eldridge, Mr. E. B., Glade Valley 
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care ANNUITY 


that guarantees you a 
regular fixed income for 


life — then helps perpetuate 


in Foreign Missions 


Through the Annuity Gift plan of the Executive 
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Committee of Foreign Missions, it is possible 
to buy an annuity .... . for yourself, for an- 
other, or jointly guaranteeing an attrac- 


tive, fixed income for life. . . . AND 


at the same time make a gift of the 
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fore principal to Foreign Missions. 
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gre eh Your annuity check will come to you 
\e i “a 


semi-annually as long as you live. 
If you so desire, you may ar- 
range to have it continue com- 
ing to another should they 
survive you. The annuity 
rate is liberal compared 
with interest rates today, 
and your money is 


safely invested in your 


behalf. 


Equally important, 
your money will help carry 
on the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions through the Executive Com- 
mittee, sending missionaries to distant lands 


and paying the necessary expenses of their work, 





We will be glad to send you copies of our free booklets telling about this 
plan of Annuity Gifts in detail. VW rite for them today. 





Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHUR 
P.O. Box 330 URCH IN THE U. S. 


Nashville 1, Tenn. 























